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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


The President of the General Convention Speaks 


S.tOst 


IBERALISM all over the world is en- 

gaged in a life and death struggle 

with new forms of autocracy and despot- 
ism. 

It is indeed, as Mussolini says, “We or 
They.” It is a question of democracy<or 
totalitarianism as expressed in Russia, 
Germany, Italy and in many other parts 
of the world. 


For that reason the gathering of Lib- 


erals at Oxford, England, August 1-8, has 
special significance. 

What is left of Liberalism in several 
European countries will not be represented 
at Oxford, because Liberals from certain 
countries dare not attend. 

All the more reason why the spirit ex- 
pressed at Star Island last summer should 
blaze at Oxford this summer. 

Several State Conventions have pledged 
themselves to underwrite the expenses of 
a youth representative at Oxford. 

Several states, Illinois included, have 
committees attempting to raise money by 
individual appeals to forward looking 
people in local churches. (This appeal is 
to them also.) 

But occasions such as this should be an- 
ticipated, and should be provided for in 
the budgets of our State Conventions, our 
National Y. P. C. U., our W. N. M. A., 
our G. S. 8. A., and, last but not least, in 
the budget of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

It is not too late for readers of the Leader 
to rally with such a multiplicity of small 
gifts (large gifts will not be spurned) as will 
insure the attendance of every officer of 


our National Y. P. C. U. at the L. I. B. 
section of the Congress of International 
Liberals at Oxford, and to further insure 
the attendance of our General Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Roger F. Etz, and, I might 
add, to make it possible for others also to 
attend. 

One dollar may seem like a small 
amount to give, but it’s a big thing to do, 
if the heart and understanding go with the 
gift. 

If Universalists fully understood the sig- 
nificance of this meeting at Oxford (the 
Unitarians do, and will be fully represented 
there) there would be such an immediate 
response to this appeal as would set a new 
mark in thinking and consequent giving in 
our denomination. 

I am writing this in the hope that every 
minister of our churches will read this 
message from the pulpit and comment 
upon it; that everyone who reads it, or 
hears it read, will act upon the suggestion, 
and surprise Dr. Etz with such a flood of 
dollars as will convince him we are a 
Giving and a Living Church. 

If we can act on such a suggestion we 
shall once and forever wake to a conscious- 
ness of new power, we shall forever forget 
thinking of ourselves as poor and weak, 
and meet in Chicago with a desire to face 
new frontiers, with the haunting specter of 
the ‘‘deficit’’ forever buried, because there 
is no longer a deficit in our hearts. 

There is no poverty in our pockets. 

Let us prove that there is no poverty in 
our hearts. 

Walter Henry Macpherson. 


The Publishing House Corporation 


HE annual meeting of the Universalist 
Publishing House was held at the 
Hotel Westminster, Boston, Wednesday, 
May 26, the trustees being guests of the 
editor at luncheon. Twenty-two were 
present, the states represented being Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 
Reduced operating expenses, the rental 
of buildings that have been vacant, and 
the payment in full of back taxes, make the 
financial outlook for the next. year more 
encouraging than for some years past. 
Cornelius A. Parker, president, presided 
at the meeting. The Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone made the principal address at the 
meeting, reporting what he had done and 
outlining intelligent plans which aroused 
enthusiasm and inspired confidence. Sev- 
eral of the trustees said privately to one 
another, ‘‘The best stroke that we have 
made in years is to get Lalone here.”’ Mr. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, the treasurer, who 
took that position on the distinct under- 
standing that his incumbency was to be 
temporary, made an earnest address upon 
the necessity of balancing the budget by 


the close of the next year. General recog- 
nition of the soundness of his plans caused 
the trustees not to adjourn the annual meet- 
ing, but to take a recess until the first 
Wednesday in December. 

Mr. Lalone’s plans for a subscription 
drive for The Christian Leader were ap- 
proved, the trustees agreeing to take re- 
sponsibility in their respective states. The 
quota method was approved, and each 
parish will be asked to take responsibility 
for a fixed number of new subscribers. — 

Every trustee present spoke on the 
matter of policies, and the meeting was a 
fruitful one. 

Mr. Bicknell, who retired as treasurer, 
and Mr. Arthur Britton, who retired as 
director, were warmly thanked. Mr. 
Victor A. Friend, who made the motion, 
added a sentence of strong censure for their 
getting out, which the meeting accepted 
facetiously. 

Mr. Bicknell’s long experience and great 
ability will be retained for the directors by 
his election in Mr. Britton’s place. Mr. 
George A. Upton of Salem, a prominent 

(Continued on page 733) 
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A REASONABLE FAITH 


LTHOUGH great numbers of people today are 
indifferent to religion, and although the most 
crowded churches are those where the funda- 

mentalists hold forth, we believe it to be a favorable 
hour for the presentation of “a reasonable faith.’ 
That is what Douglas Horton, his brother Walter 
Horton, Miles Crumbine, Bruce Brotherston, Hugh 
Vernon White, Russell Stafford, and a picked band of 
devout scholarly men in many different churches are 
giving us. That is what Russell Clinchy has set down 
in his little book.* We know one thoughtful man who 
did not like the work, but this man is trained in philos- 
ophy and, in our judgment, missed the philosophical 
terminology, a thing we are glad to miss. 

Russell Clinchy delivered the chapters now in 
book form to his church in Washington, D. C., the 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church—a church 
that always has given to strangers an impression of 
life and vitality. Then he talked his propositions over 
with some of the fine minds about him. Finally he took 
them to a college group in the West, and after sim- 
plifying and again simplifying, he published them. 

They are intended for the average man, and the 
average man will understand them. They will not 
be new to our people, but they will be exceedingly 
helpful, for they state the positions held generally 
among us: This marvelous universe, with spaces so 
vast that light comes to us from places a hundred 
million light years distant, and so small that electrons, 
protons, neutrons, move where no eye can see them, 
is a universe of order, it keeps to its time schedule, and 
it reveals something marvelously akin to purpose and 
therefore akin to mind. In spite of gravity, which 
kills us when we fall off a cliff, and earthquakes, fires 
and floods, the laws of the universe work for us and 
not against us. There is not a law that man cannot 
turn to his advantage if he will co-operate with it. 
And so it is not irrational to think that in this vast 
universe there is awareness of men and women— 
“consideration and appreciation of us in the plan of 
the universe.” Religion is founded not on guesses 
but on realities at the very center of the universe. 

Out of this universe love has emerged, sacrifice, a 
spirit of fellowship and the thing we call goodness. 
It is not wishful thinking to hold that, as a man who 
turns on an electric light is using electric forces in- 
herent in the universe, the man who calls on the 
powers that inhere in personality also is using forces 
which are a constituent part of the universe. We 
don’t have to call this universe of awareness God if 
the word shocks us. Long ago the Hebrews were 


*A Reasonable Faith. By Russell J. Clinchy. Willett, Clark 
and Company: Chicago and New York. Price $1.00. 


reluctant to give the name to the great “I Am.” But 
the faith that asserts the great reality is a reasonable 
faith. 
“‘As our bodies have grown and developed out of 
the resources of the earth which have nourished them,” 
says Dr. Clinchy, ‘“‘so our souls have grown and de- 
veloped, and no one can tell us that there was a source 
for the first and not a source for the second.” “Old 
stuff,’ we hear some of our moderns saying. “No, 
all new stuff,” it is more just to say—faith based on 
experience, not on any book, or priest, or church. All 
the way through this is the simple method followed, 
as the author looks at Christ, at sin, at death, at 
prayer, the sacraments, the church, and the soul. He 
takes life as his material, and as he studies life, and es- 
pecially the experience of man, faith flowers in beauty. 

It all is scholarly and reasonable, although 
simple, for, curious as it may seem, we fear, to some 
who may read these words, faith is not necessarily 
opposed to knowledge, but the coronation of knowl- 
edge. 


k O* 


OUR LAZY DEMOCRATS 


ERR HITLER does not want much. He 
merely wants exclusive jurisdiction over the 
moral instruction of the young. Then he pro- 

poses to drive the church back to its true function, as 
he sees it, which is theology and ritual. Any applica- 
tion of the gospel to current: affairs in Germany is for- 
bidden. He will do all the applying necessary. 

All this is stated with characteristic vigor, but 
it hardly makes a ripple in this country. In fact, we 
believers in democratic institutions are past masters 
of detachment. The fascist is working day and night. 
The communist is sweating and declaiming on every 
soap box. But the good democrat is at ease in his 
Zion. 

To most of us the fascist and communist are 
merely phenomena. We shall have to change our at- 
titude, or democracy in chains will be the phenomenon, 
and one or the other of these groups the master in 
our country. 


* * 


A CENTENNIAL OF THEODORE PARKER 

HEODORE PARKER was born in 1810 and died 

in 1860. The centennial now being celebrated 

is the centennial of his ordination. A serious 

illness attacked him early in 1859, so that his entire 

preaching ministry was compressed into twenty-two 

years. And yet what a life he lived and what an in- 
fluence he exerted and still exerts! 

No man in his day was more bitterly fought by 

fellow religionists than Theodore Parker. No man 

fought back with more telling blows. Those who 
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opposed him the most strenuously were Unitarians. 
He did not accept the Unitarian orthodoxy of his day. 
Therefore they attempted to silence him. 

Parker was thirty-one years of age when he 
preached the sermon on “The Transient and the 
Permanent in Christianity,’’ which made such a furor. 
Rereading it today, it seems most conservative. He 
simply makes the point which is a commonplace in 
our churches, that our theories about religion change 
from age to age. ‘‘The stream of time,” he said, 
“has already beat down philosophies and theologies, 
temple and church, though never so old and revered. 
How do we know that there is not a perishing element 
in what we call Christianity?” 

It was in this famous sermon that Parker said: 
“The authority of Jesus, as of all teachers, one would 
naturally think, must rest on the truth of his words, 
and not their truth on his authority.” 

* Ok 


DOCTOR CORNISH A UNIVERSALIST 


N May 25, the day that he laid down his official 
position, Dr. Louis C. Cornish upon his own 
application became a Universalist minister 

under the dual fellowship law. The Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee in session that day acted unan- 
imously, upon the recommendation of Doctor Etz 
and Doctor Coons. It was Doctor Cornish’s desire 
to take this step at the earliest moment possible that 
he could act as an individual and not as an official. 
It was a graceful thing to do, and the best part of it is 
that it was done from deep conviction and not as a 


compliment. 
* Ox 


SEEKING AND NOT FINDING 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “We are told if we 
seek God, we shall find Him. It seems as if 
from a child I have been seeking Him. Then 

why such severe heart hunger? I do not understand. 
I wish I knew that it was not wrong to take any of 
your time even to the extent of reading a few lines.” 

To say that it is not wrong to take our time is 
easy. ‘To answer the question is not so easy. The 
question is like the one asked in the poem, “Is it up 
hill all the way?” and the answer is “‘yes.”’ Principal 
Jacks holds that life is not given us for happiness but 
for effort. It is intended for high adventure, danger- 
ous journeys, difficult undertakings, steady perform- 
ance of duty. Happiness may come, but it comes as 
a by-product of other things. 

Here is one who has been seeking God and finding 
Him. Into her life doubtless have come sorrow, af- 
fliction, calamity, loneliness, poverty, at times, as well 
as something of achievement and joy. God has been 
near to her, then far off, felt as a comforting presence, 
and oe known, if at all, as if He were hidden behind 
a veil. 

This lot is the common lot. This experience is the 
common experience. There are tides of the spirit— 
ebb and flow. We live in material bodies and some 
parts play out. When this happens, the weakness 
reacts on the spirit. 

The writer yearns for something. She wants to 
express herself. She wants to be useful even though 
she may have served for years. We have no pre- 


scription except to say that she should go on doing 
her best. We ourselves very often have to get along 
on crumbs of heavenly comfort when we long for a 
feast. Many ages ago a Hebrew poet had the ex- 
perience and wrote: ‘‘As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 
It helps people today just to read the Psalms and to 
discover that the psalmist got to a point where he could 
say, “Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth 
all thy diseases, who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion.’”’ So it may be with our friend. Letting go fora 
time often helps. God comes sometimes unsought. 
If our seeking is too much of a demand, the Heavenly 
Wisdom may make us wait. His ways are past find- 
ing out. But whether He speaks or is silent, seems 
near or like a man gone on a long journey, He loves us. 
That is the truth Christ taught by what he said and 
by what he was. 


* * 


THAT PARSONAGE AT OUTLAWS BRIDGE 


HE people at Outlaws Bridge are building a par- 
re sonage for their minister. There may have been 
parsonages built in just the way that this one 

is going up, but we never have heard about them. It 
seems that the people started with faith, some volun- 
teers, and a little lumber and money. When they ran 
out of money work stopped. Then somebody would 
bring in a few hens and donate them, or a basket or two 
of eggs. Other produce would follow, and be turned 
into cash. Some able workman would volunteer ser- 
vice and more timbers would go into the building. 
Foot by foot they are gaining ground. Some day 
bread will be broken in the parsonage and little chil- 
dren will be tucked into bed there. We wonder if it 


may not be a spiritual experience to live in a house 


that love built. 


People who know about it are finding it a spiritual 


experience to send a hen or two, or their equivalent, 
to buy a few shingles, or a piece of flooring, or some 
clapboards, for this house in Outlaws Bridge, N. C., 
into which some day Gustav Ulrich will move his 
family. 

* * 


THE NEW DAY DAWNS FOR UNITARIANS 


OCTOR CORNISH, retiring president of the 
American Unitarian Association, won friends 
among his critics by the way in which he said 

good-by. Dr. Frederick May Eliot, the new presi- 
dent, won friends among his critics by the way in 
which he said ‘‘How do you do.” A humanist con- 
ducted devotions in the morning and a theist in the 
afternoon. Everything Doctor Eliot wanted in the 
way of new by-laws was given to him. The one hot 
debate was over endorsing or not endorsing recent 
labor legislation, and some three hundred voted aye 
and some four hundred no, and this was the sum and 
substance of the one hundred and twelfth annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, May 25. 


It took all day to do it, and the sessions were | 


dignified and interesting. 
There were human interest stories all around th 

place. Vivian Pomeroy achieved an oratorical triumph 

by the way in which he welcomed the new ministers 
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into the fellowship. His address will speak for itself 
if and when we publish it. Larry Davidow, the De- 
troit lawyer sympathetic with labor, shone in debate. 

Charles Joy did not sit on the high platform 
among the officers and directors, but in a gallery 
among the delegates who could not find places on the 
main floor. Yet the meeting gave him an ovation, 
and the new president declared that a way must and 
would be found to retain his services for the cause to 
which he had given such conspicuous and devoted 
service. 

Doctor Cornish announced his plans for service 
of the International Congress of Religious Liberals, and 
a trip to visit the Independent Christian Church of 
the Philippines.- Also his acceptance of a position with 
the Service Pension Association to raise a million dol- 
lars for the fund. 

Doctor Cornish, Doctor Hunt and Doctor Joy 
were warmly praised in formal resolutions. 

When John Lathrop, pro-labor, put Percy Ather- 
ton, anti-labor, into a hole by introducing a resolution 
calling on all Unitarians to study the writings of Wm. 
Ellery Channing on the subject of the elevation of 
labor, Perey Atherton jumped out of the hole by 
seconding the resolution, the great Channing having 
been pastor of the church to which Atherton now be- 
longs. 

The hymns were sung with spirit, the prayer at 
the afternoon session was singularly moving, the people 
of all classes seemed keen to show good will, and so 
the stage was set for the new administration. 

As the new president took the platform after his 
election he was given a warm welcome, and as he 
started to speak there was a second burst of enthu- 
siastic cheering. Doctor Eliot’s father, the beloved Dr. 
Christopher Eliot, had been pushed to the platform, 
and sat there while his son spoke like the power behind 
the throne—like a link with a beneficent past. 

ES * 


WHEN PEOPLE OPEN CHURCHES WITH JOY 


EVERAL young city ministers recently have 
come in to talk with us about the problem of the 
country church. That platform in its simplest 

terms is the problem of reopening. The obstacle is 
lack of money with which to pay a minister. 

What struck us forcibly in all of these young 
ministers was the enthusiastic way in which they 
spoke of their own dabbling with the problem. It 
seems that they have re-opened country churches 
during their vacations and served for little or nothing, 
and got a great thrill out of the experience. They 
had people hungry for a helpful message, happy over 
the use of a building dear to them, grateful for the 
efforts of the minister, and helpful and co-operative 
to the limit of their means. Into the services often 
there came people who had driven from a distance, 
attracted by noble architecture, or glad to have an ob- 
ject in a drive, or brought back by some tender mem- 
ory, or driven by motives as various as the different 
letters of the alphabet. 

Where they went at the thing right, advertised 
the services widely and did their best, these young 
men got a response that made them feel ‘that sey had 
hold of something vital and rewarding. 


We know that it is rewarding, for we have tried 
rts 

We are convinced that most of us as yet fail to 
see the significance of such experiments. We are 
obsessed with the notion that nothing really matters 
in church work but what happens in an important, 
well-established church between October and June, 
and especially at eleven a. m. on Sundays. 

The fact is that we live in changing times. Living 
conditions are changing, habits are changing, people 
are changing. There is indifference to religion, but 
part of it is only indifference to one form of religion. 
We must broaden our ideas and vary our techniques. 
If people would rather drive to Bryant’s Pond for a 
service than to stay in Portland, let us have a service 
at Bryant’s Pond. We can not do this as yet in a. 
wholesale way, but we can help a developing form of 
service by recognizing its importance. 

If we pack some old closed church once a year, or 
four or five times a year, by a useful and uplifting ser- 
vice, we may be building better than we know. 

It may be leading to something. We are not wise 
enough to say where it is leading, but it takes little 
wisdom to say that when people open church doors 
with joy and close them with deepest regret, we have 
hold of something worth following up. 

* * 


AS THE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD SEES GOD 


ARBARA, aged seven, the granddaughter of one 
B of our able Universalist ministers, was going to 
a party after school one day, and when she 
came hurrying home to get ready, her mother was on 
the steps of a neighbor’s house. Not having finished 
her conversation, the mother gave Barbara the key 
and told her to go in and take off her dress. When the 
mother reached home, she found her daughter un- 
dressing, but noticed that she had been crying. She 
asked her the trouble, and Barbara replied: “I couldn’t 
unlock the door. I tried and tried but it wouldn’t 
open, and I didn’t know what I was going to do. 
Then I said, ‘God, help me open this door!’ and He 
did. It opened right off.’”’ Then she added medi- 
tatively: “You know God and I are good friends. I’ve 
helped Him out lots of times and I thought He might 
as well help me.” 

In the thought of friendship with God we have a 
budding theist. In the thought of helping Him out 
lots of times we have an incipient humanist. Both 
as represented in Barbara are delightful. — 

But what shall we say of that child story, much 
older and often told, where the child kept the Pullman 
sleeper awake? It seems that her mother had put her 
in an upper berth. When all was still the child called 
out, “Mamma, are you there?” “Yes,” said the 
mother. “Is papa there?” “Yes.” “Is Willie 
there?’ “Yes, now go to sleep.”’ A silence followed, 
and then the child began again with her questions— 
mamma, papa, Willie and all. Finally a gruff male 
voice sounded through the car—‘‘Yes, mamma is 
there, papa is there, Willie is there, everybody is there. 
Now go to sleep and don’t wake everybody up again.” 
Profound silence followed, broken at length by an awe- 
struck little voice, ‘Mamma, Mamma, was that 
God?” 
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After This Manner’ 


I. Are We Through with God ? 
Frank Durward Adams 


“O God, what mysteries I find in thee! 
How vast the number of thy purposes! 
I try to count them?—they are more than the sand; 
I wake from my reverie, and I am still lost in thee.” 
—Psalm 189 : 17, 18 (Moffatt). 


NEVER approach this theme without being re- 
minded of the comment of a wise preacher of our 
own generation. ‘Let him who would undertake 

to speak of God have a care that his words are better 
than the silence they break.’”’ That is a sobering ad- 
monition. One must have courage—or foolhardiness 
—not to be somewhat awed by it. How can one be 
sure of the worth of his own words? Indeed, how can 
one be sure that silence has not already been too much 
prolonged? 

Many voices are being raised giving an affirmative 
answer to our question. They maintain that we are 
through with God. The idea, they say, was false to 
begin with, a delusion, an ignorant superstition. As 
time went on all sorts of absurdities and hideous con- 
cepts were associated with the idea, until the very 
name God became an abomination. Now at last, they 
affirm, men of liberated intelligence have renounced 
it altogether. 

Others, and a much greater number, are giving a 
similar answer, only they are doing it passively, in si- 
lence. It is quite evident that they are through with 
God. Their doings prove it plainly enough. More 
plainly, perhaps, what they do not do. They have cut 
themselves off completely from the church and all 
religious activities and associations. They are not 
anti-religious. They are merely non-religious. Those 
values which we have been wont to associate with the 
idea of God simply have no place in their lives. Com- 
plete indifference! And there is no attitude of mind 
so difficult to deal with. 

To what extent are our young people committed 
to either or both of these attitudes? A great deal will 
depend upon that in days to come. Some weeks ago I 
submitted a questionnaire to a group of our own young 
people. The questions were all based upon the Lord’s 
Prayer, my object being to discover what ideas, if 
any, were associated in their minds with that petition. 
I confess that I was somewhat astonished at the re- 
sult, for the answers were more thoughtful and in- 
telligent than I had expected. These were all high 
school boys and girls—ten in the particular group par- 
ticipating in the exercise. Above the average of 
young people of their age, of course, for the young 
people of Oak Park have an environment and enjoy 
opportunities far, far above the average of our country 
and the world. 

The first question was: What does the word 
Father in the Lord’s Prayer suggest to you? Here 
are some of the answers: “It means God, who is kind, 
gentle and lovable—a good teacher, a good thought.” 
“Our supreme Guide and Lord, Father of all.” “Our 


*A series of sermon studies based on the Lord’s Prayer. 


supreme Guide and Counsellor.”” “A good, kind, lov- 
ing, forgiving spirit.”’ “A protector and sympathizer— 
a kind and loving Creator.” ‘Mother and children.” 
(One of the most naive.) “Someone whom we can’t 
see, who is up in heaven and is the father over all the 
universe.”’ (One of the most conventional and or- 
thodox.) ‘“The word Father signifies a supreme 
Leader for all of us, one who is everlastingly and 
wholly forgiving.”” (The most typical of our liberal 
faith.) 

Divers conclusions can be arrived at on the basis 
of these answers, depending upon the aim or bias of the 
commentator. One will say that they are the pale re- 
flection of early hours in Sunday school. Another that 
they are merely echoes of what they have heard from 
the lips of their elders. Another, slightly cynical per- 
haps, will maintain that they are clever attempts on 
the part of the young people to give the sort of answers 
they thought I expected. Others will insist—and with 
good reason, I think—that they indicate a surprisingly 
high degree of intelligent thinking. 

But the point I want to make now is that not one 
of these young people had any doubt of the existence 
of God. Again, it might be argued that this is due 
to training and environment; that they have never 
come in contact with critical theories or agnostic ideas. 
Perhaps so. But the fact remains that here is their 
testimony. They all believe in God. And their inter- 
pretation of the idea.is by no means to be scorned. 

Voltaire is usually linked in the popular mind with 
Paine and Ingersoll as one of the three great infidels of 
modern times. Yet it was Voltaire who said, “If God 
did not exist, it would be necessary to invent Him.” 
The truth is, of course, that Voltaire, despite his 
irony and satire—which sometimes proved his undo- 
ing!—was a profoundly religious man and a very pro- 
found philosopher. We find the same to be true of 
both Paine and Ingersoll when we really become ac- 
quainted with them. A good many years after writing 
that pungent sentence, the philosopher, in a letter to a 
friend, remarked that he was rarely satisfied with his 
lines, but he owned that he had a father’s tenderness 
for that one. Well he might! 

What Voltaire meant was that God is necessary 
for rational thinking. All rational, logical thought 
concerning the universe, life, humankind and the 
meaning of human life, must rest upon something as a 
basis. It must start somewhere, it must assume a 
beginning. The name ascribed to that Something is 
not of major importance. The Eternal, the Great 
First Cause, Cosmic Energy, Truth, Omnipotence— 
it is all the same. “Some call it Evolution, and others 
call it God.” 

Despite the many pagan and abhorrent ideas as- - 
sociated with the word, I prefer to say God. It has 
its beautiful connotations, too. We may forget the 
ugly and grotesque in the majesty, beauty and love- 
liness which in our larger faith we have learned to iden- 
tify with the name and the idea. God! Alpha and 
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ere the Beginning and the End, the First and the 
st! 

And you will not do away with this rational neces- 
sity by trying to account for the origin of God. Where 
did God come from? What power conceived Him? 
If you ask that question you betray the fact that you 
did not really mean God when you said it. You meant 
some created thing, some intermediate thing, between 
you and the Great First Cause. Why? Because you 
must have something in your mind behind and beyond 
what you called God and from which that concept 
came. That ultimate Thing is what you should call 
God, not some lesser thing in between. The Ultimate, 
the Absolute—perhaps that is a good name for it. 

Men are prone to ask these puzzling questions. 
Go as far back as you can, but beyond that stands an 
eternal question-mark. There is an amusing and very 
old story from India which illustrates not only our 
natural curiosity but the futility of pursuing it too far. 
According to an early Indian myth, the earth is sup- 
ported on the back of an elephant. India being a 
tropical land, and the elephant the strongest of known 
creatures, that was a natural answer when children 
wanted to know what holds the world up. In due time 
it occurred to some inquiring mind to ask what the 
elephant was standing on. Nobody knows who 
thought up the answer, but this was it: The elephant 
stood with each of his four feet resting on the back of a 
huge turtle. That sufficed for a time; then someone 
had the nerve to ask what the turtles were standing 
on. That was a poser. But somebody got it after a 
while. Each turtle was standing on a big pyramid of 
rocks. Good enough. But you know what happened 
very shortly. Some inquisitive individual wanted to 
know what the rocks were standing on. That was too 
much for all the priests, savants and soothsayers. 
They answered, with gruff impatience: ““Why—why— 
it’s rocks all the way down!” 

Even so when you pursue the question concerning 
the origin of God. Where did God come from? 
Follow it back step by step; but eventually you can 
only say: It is God—God all the way! 

God is necessary also as a symbol of idealism, 
gathering up into one word the highest values which 
the soul is able to conceive. Truth, Justice, Love, 
Patriotism—these are all abstract terms used to sym- 
bolize ideals. We know these things only through their 
manifestations in human life. Nobody knows what 
truth, justice, love or patriotism 7s in its ultimate ex- 
pression, or whether it has an ultimate. But we have 
these words, and what they stand for is often symbol- 
ized in human figures. We know what they mean and 
we make use of them in our thinking. So we take the 
word God, and the concept for which it stands, pour 
all these great and ultimate values into it, and start 
our thinking there. I say, therefore, that God will be 
a necessity to men as long as their minds can think 
and their hearts idealize. 

Sensible men agreed long ago that God cannot be 
proved by a laboratory experiment or a mathematical 
formula. The chemist, the biologist, the naturalist, 
may exhaust all their resources and make all their 
tests, but they cannot do it. It is like the anatomist 
in search of the secret of life. He may reduce the last 
fragment and fiber of the human body to its ultimate 


atoms, but still he cannot discover why or how that 
body once pulsed and glowed with life. The teacher 
can step to the blackboard and prove by demonstra- 
tion any mathematical proposition, from the simplest 
to the most complex. But concerning the existence 
of God, no philosopher can do that for his disciples and 
no priest for his people. A young lad of my acquaint- 
ance said the other day, in all seriousness, that the 
coming generation, his generation, will be able to 
prove that there is a God. I am humble enough, I 
hope, not to scoff at such naive assurance. It may 
prove to be true. I hope it will. But it has not been 
done yet. 

But the human consciousness receives certain 
assurances which are not susceptible of objective proof 
and which, indeed, do not require such proof. They 
enter by two channels—inference and intuition. And 
the faith, the feeling, the conviction, we have that God 
7s and can be found of those who diligently seek Him 
comes to us through these two channels. 


“A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood; 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight hard pathway trod: 
Some eall it Consecration, 
And others eall it God.” 


This whole poem, “Each in His Own Tongue,” is 
an illustration of what may be called proof by infer- 
ence, though it must be granted that the proof may 
not be valid to any except the one who does the in- 
ferring. But here are certain phenomena, certain 
manifestations, in human life, which transcend all or- 
dinary motives. Here are reactions which are not to 
be explained on the ground of self-interest, much less 
of self-preservation. Duty holds the picket to his 
post, though he freeze to death. A mother starves 
herself so that her children may have what morsel of 
food there is. Radiant spirits like Socrates and Jesus 
face death courageously rather than prove faithless 
to an ideal which they have espoused. And these are 
only symbols, a few standing out here and there, of un- 
named and unnumbered millions who have paid an 
equally heavy price to maintain their mental and 
spiritual integrity. 

Why ‘have they done it? 
canons of self-interest and security. 
on with the instinct of self-preservation. It is super- 
human and beyond mortal comprehension. Some 
unearthly thing is there, some drive unknown to the 
common motivation of men. Consecration some have 
called it. But others, sensing its mystery, a mystery 
which forever eludes rational analysis, call it God. 
That is proof by inference. 

Life is full of examples like unto it. Behind and 
beyond all appearances, all phenomena, is an essence, 
a power, some everlasting I AM, which supports 
these phenomena and of which they are the manifes- 
tations. Job heard the voice of God out of the whirl- 
wind; and those who are spiritually akin to him hear 
the whisper of that same Voice in every stirring of the 
leaves among the trees. Elijah heard it in “‘the 
sound of a gentle stillness’”’ after the fire and storm and 
earthquake had passed. Isaiah saw it in the smoke 


It contradicts all the 
It collides head- 
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of the incense rising before the altar in the temple of 
Jehovah. It came to Paul out of a blinding heavenly 
light that threw him to the ground on the Damascus 
road. It comes to us today in the prophet’s word, in 
the unceasing struggle for human rights, in the count- 
less flashes of something in this earth-life which 
transcends the dust and touches it with an exceeding 
great glory. We know by inference that it is there, 
some holy, ineffable thing. And we choose to call it 
God; because God has grown to be for us the sign and 
symbol of the highest we are able to conceive. 

But another factor enters here. Such inferential 
conclusions would be impossible were it not for some- 
thing in your soul and mine which apprehends by in- 
tuition vastly more than we can ever rationally express 
or logically demonstrate. I know that it is easy in 
this realm to go astray. In this field self-delusion is an 
ever present peril. Hence we have fanatics, ‘“‘whirling 
dervishes” with messianic complexes and delusions of 
grandeur. Such have misinterpreted their experience. 
Let us cordially grant that by some intuition of soul 
they have become aware of God, the Over-Soul, and 
their own essential identity with Universal Being. 
I humbly believe that such awareness is within the 
capacity of every normal person, and that there are 
moments when one’s whole life is illumined with it. 
The apostle speaks of being caught up even to the third 
heaven, where he heard unspeakable words which it 
is not lawful for man to utter. That is just a figurative 
way of saying that he was in an extraordinary state of 
awareness. He felt that which he could not intelligibly 
transmit to others. To him that was the best possible 
proof of the genuineness of the experience. The danger 
lies in certain irrational conclusions to which fanatics 
always come. 

In this realm all true poetry abides; for poetry, in 
the words of Edwin Arlington Robinson, “‘is a language 
that tells us, through a more or less emotional reaction, 
something that cannot be said.’”’ Poetry is exalted 
emotion, and it is understood only as it awakes a like 
emotion in the mind of the hearer. That is why in the 
great hymns of the church we find something which 
the sermon can never give. That is why the majestic 
Psalms are never exhausted. That is why the lover, 
whether the object of his adoration be the woman of 
his heart, some noble cause or sublime truth, turns to 
poetry as his most adequate medium of expression. 
He feels, but he cannot speak. He hopes that his 
words will carry a subtle perfume, the flavor of a 
meaning which in prosaic connotation they would never 
possess. 

So by intuition we become aware of God— 
always meaning by that term the soul’s sublimest 
concepts and values. It has seldom been expressed 
so beautifully as in Angela Morgan’s superb poem, 
“Kinship.” 


“T am aware, 

As I go commonly sweeping the stair, 
Doing my part of the everyday care— 
Human and simple my lot and my share— 

I am aware of a marvelous thing: 

Voices that murmur and ethers that ring 

In the far stellar spaces where cherubim sing. 
I am aware of the passion that pours 
Down channels of fire through Infinity’s doors; 


Forces terrific, with melody shod, 
Music that mates with the pulses of God. 
I am aware of the glory that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the suns. 
Bound to the stars by invisible chains, 
Blaze of eternity now in my veins, 
Seeing the rush of ethereal rains 
Here in the midst of the everyday air— 
I am aware. 


“T am aware, 
As I sit quietly.here in my chair, 
Sewing or reading or braiding my hair— 
Human and simple my lot and my share— 
I am aware of the systems that swing 
Through the aisles of creation on heavenly wing. 
I am aware of a marvelous thing: 
Trail of the comets in furious flight, 
Thunders of beauty that shatter the night, 
Terrible triumph of pageants that march 
To the trumpets of time through Eternity’s arch. 
I am aware of the splendor that ties 
All the things of the earth with the things of the skies; 
Here in my body the heavenly heat, 
Here in my flesh the melodious beat 
Of the planets that circle Divinity’s feet. 
As I sit silently here in my chair, 
IT am aware.” 


If I could write just one such poem as that I should 
be content to die! To read and comprehend it is to 
make all such poor attempts at sermonizing forever 
needless. 

Are we through with God? Weare, so far as our 
individual experience is concerned, if we limit ourselves 
to what may be called materialistic realism. That is 
an indispensable realm, let us agree, if one is to live a 
rational and well-poised life. But it must be supple- 
mented by those more delicate and mysterious in- 
tuitions of the spirit if we are to increase in the more 
abundant life. It is the one great need of our modern 
day. Let us open the windows of the soul. 


“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears; 
Spirit with spirit can meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet.” 


For Private Study or Group Discussion 


What does the term “God” suggest to you? 

Has your concept of God changed with the years? 
If so, in what way? 

Is there, in your own thinking, a substitute for 
the idea of God? 

Does your own observation bear out the assertion 
that more and more persons are repudiating faith in 
God? 

Suppose you were challenged by an atheist to give 
proof of the existence of God. How would you answer? 


* * * 


The Absolute is always the same, which is, which was, and 
which will be. It betrays with more or less transparency the 
law of life and of its metamorphosis. In its fixed aspect it is 
called God; in its mobile aspect the world or nature. God is 
present in Nature, but Nature is not God. I am neither for im- 
manence nor for transcendence taken alone. I believe that the 
highest idea we can conceive of the principle of things will be the 
truest.—Amiel. 


EE 
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Christianity Confronts Capitalism 


Jerome Davis 


Recently Yale University refused to renew the 
appointment of Prof. Jerome Davis of the Divinity 
School faculty for a period longer than one year, or to 
promote him to a full professorship from associate pro- 
fessor. The Council of the American Association of 
University Professors investigated the matter through 
a committee of which Professor Holcombe of Harvard 
was chairman, Columbia, Cornell and Chicago also being 
represented on the committee. This committee has is- 
sued a report which justifies much of what was alleged 
at the time the action was taken. The report holds that 
the university, acting twelve years after Professor 
Davis joined the faculty, was not justified in dismissing 
him, and that the dismissal “‘must be deemed a violation 
of the principles of academic tenure which must be 
maintained if freedom of teaching, of research and ex- 
pression of opinion off the campus is to be a reality for 
faculties of our higher institutions of learning.’’ Charges 
that Yale was influenced by pressure from members of 
the corporation, the committee found were not borne 
out by the evidence. As to Professor Davis’s deficiencies 
as a teacher, the committee says that while graduate 
students in sociology were not agreed, divinity school 
students testified that he was “stimulating and an 
exceptionally fine teacher.” To us it seems clear that 
the professor was dropped because of his social and 
political views. That the students of the divinity 
school are of this opinion has been made clear by their 
resolutions, parades and picketing. The prestige of 
Yale is not enhanced by the action. 

The Editor. 


E are beginning now to see that the system 
of capitalism has basic weaknesses. No 
longer does a generosity which builds cathe- 

drals and endows religious institutions disguise struc- 
tural defects. After these years of depression capi- 
talism stands indicted because of its brutal, callous 
devotion to Mammon. The two hundred leading cor- 
porations in the United States, controlling the great 
bulk of the nation’s corporate wealth, are not produc- 
ing for use but rather for profit. We now know that 
some among us are willing to plunge mankind into 
suffering, into starvation, perhaps even into blood- 
shed, in reckless pursuit of money and power. When 
President Roosevelt asked certain corporations to re- 
frain from trading with Italy while she was brutally 
seizing Ethiopia, their answer in effect was that as 
long as profit was to be had they would trade with her 
be she devil or no. 

When Christians supported the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact they did not fully realize that back of the 
governments of the major powers lay the financial 
interests which controlled their policies, and in the 
long run made peaceful solutions impossible. We now 
know that the international policies of capitalism lead 
inevitably towards war. The United States Senate 
investigation under the leadership of Senator Nye 
shocked a world long grown callous to the terrific evils 
of the profit system. To mention only a few of their 
exposures: a revolution in Cuba was successful partly 
because one munitions firm supported one Cuban 
group against another; bribery by American muni- 
tions firms was shown to be all but universal in the 


South American trade; the French Government, the 
English Ambassador, American missionaries, and 
American naval officers all assisted in the sale of muni- 
tions. Yet it must be remembered that in doing these 
things the munitions firms were only behaving accord- 
ing to the customary practices of a capitalistic economy. 

Capitalism is decadent. Its diseases are the ail- 
ments of old age and senility from which the patient 
cannot recover, although it may live on even for 
decades. Christianity as practiced in the United 
States receives the support and blessing of capitalism, 
but only with increasing tension. The Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man leads inevitably to 
democracy in possessions as well as in politics, but 
capitalism in crisis leads directly to dictatorship and 
fascism. Corruption, attempted control of politics by 
big business under the guise of Liberty Leagues, subtle 
pressures on church policies, education and recreation, 
all are corroding our culture itself. Such conditions 
indicate not the healthy functioning of the different 
agencies in our common life, but disease. Fortunately 
in the long run the common people are not entirely 
duped by the propaganda of special privilege, so a 
change for the better is slowly taking place. 

In the Reformation Christianity threw overboard 
Authoritarianism. Every individual was to seek and 
find God for himself, and no human potentate was to 
judge a man’s relationship to God. All men were to 
be considered equal and free before God. Today there 
are serious students within the Christian fold who be- 
lieve that capitalism itself must be similarly repu- 
diated. They point out that capitalism, in effect, 
denies that all men everywhere belong in one family 
under a Father God, and they insist that the high 
calling of business should be first, last, and all the time 
to serve the common good. If the genuine spiritual 
ideals of Christianity cannot square with the ideals of 
capitalism, then in the end one or the other must go. 
A nation cannot permanently remain increasingly 
capitalistic and increasingly Christian at one and the 
same time. 

In the recent political campaign big business at- 
tacked President Roosevelt for “Communist” leanings. 
What they actually were opposing was his democratic 
policies which encroached on the swollen profits of 
public utilities with capital structures inflated to 
astronomical proportions. Similarly, capitalism will 
violently oppose any form of Christianity which, fol- 
lowing the high calling of God, is attacking the social 
injustices of our time. 

Capitalism opposes Christianity because the 
masters of finance in their corporate capacity have no 
appreciation of the infinite worth of each human 
personality. The individual worker is a tool, a com- 
modity, to be used when wanted and thrown away 
when old, just as one would throw away an old broom. 
Unmodified capitalism refuses to accept the doctrine 
of the Brotherhood of Man. Christianity demands 
that we seek first the abundant life for all our fellow- 
men, while capitalism seeks first and foremost the 
abundant life for the property-getter, even at the ex- 
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pense of his fellowmen. All about us lies the spectacle 
of a world dedicated largely to materialistic forces, 
where men seek for things even at the expense of 
purity, truth, and righteousness. It is a world where 
the concentration of wealth is ever growing sharper 
and more pronounced, where poverty is the more 
hideous because it is confronted on every hand with 
ostentation and flagrant wealth. Actually a scant 
250,000 people in the United States have an income 
equal to 11,000,000 others. Nine to twelve million 
people are still unemployed and twenty million are on 
relief. All this in a country which is reputed the most 
prosperous in the world. 

Obviously something is wrong, and we know now 
it is the capitalistic system itself. Finance capital is 
dedicated to private profit for the few and property 
for power. Thoughtful men recognize that there is a 
measure of truth in both these fundamental tenets of 
the capitalistic system. Every individual wants to 
have a return for services rendered, and humanity 
feels that private property has its place—a most useful 
cre. It is not a question of whether a return for ser- 
vice rendered is justifiable. The question is whether 
mankind is justified in devoting its major energies to 
securing profit, a sum over and above wages, interest, 
and rent. Under the conventional capitalistic system 
business is dedicated, primarily, to the pursuit of 
money and power. Each man in its toils is trying to 
see what he can get from others. He is considered 
greatest who accumulates the largest amount of wealth 
in the easiest possible way. To be sure, many may 
render service in the process, but countless others ac- 
tually injure society as a whole, for nearly every- 
where the concomitant of capitalism is exploitation, 
even in the case of those corporations which turn out 
goods at reasonably satisfactory prices, such.as the 
Ford Motor Company for instance. For it can hardly 
be said that in the making of machines the Ford 
worker is toiling without exploitation, much less is he 
winning spiritual values. Instead he is under an auto- 
cratic master. Trade unions are in effect opposed. To 
participate in organizing effectively is to threaten one’s 
security. If cars remain unsold or if a new model is 
produced, thousands of workers may find themselves 
on the street, wholly irrespective of the surplus mil- 
lions of dollars shown on the balance sheet. 

‘} It can hardly be reiterated too often that under 
capitalism property is largely held for private power 
and profit. But if the consuming public lack their 
purchasing power plants lie idle and workers are dis- 
charged. Thus in reality the efficiency of the capi- 
talistic system is an illusion. It may indeed seem ef- 
‘ficient when the wheels are running at full capacity, 
but it is grossly inefficient in a depression, when one 
considers the wastes of unemployment, the dole sys- 
tem, and the loss of potential productive power, to 
say nothing of the spiritual and mental losses involved 
in human frustration. What we need in America is 
more private property, not less, but it should be widely 

- distributed and available to all. Capitalism is delib- 

erately sabotaging the production process, and pre- 

venting ownership and the use of full consuming ca- 
pacity by all the nation. 

This is clearly shown when we contrast potential 
~ capacity to produce and consumers’ purchasing power. 


In 1929 if all goods and services, including the food 
produced and consumed on the farms in the United 
States, had been divided equally, the average family 
(4.12 persons) would have received $3,238. Actually 
over eleven and a half million families had less than 
$1,500. In 1929, the most prosperous year in the his- 
tory of our country, forty percent of the people had 
incomes below the accepted level of health and de- 
cency. Loeb, and his associates in their ‘National 
Survey of Potential Product Capacity” estimated that 
if we had used producing plants intelligently, includ- 
ing available supplies and man power, we could have 
increased the amount available for distribution in 1929 
by forty-two billion dollars. Every family would 
then have had a potential income of $4,468. This of 
course is a conservative estimate, for we can always 
increase the size of existing plants, and new inven- 
tions are constantly making possible a larger and larger 
output. The failure to produce is in effect a sit-down 
strike on the part of capital. 

Not only is there a tremendous sabotage going on 
in the economic life of the world because those who 
have exact tribute from those who have not, but this 
concentration of wealth places definite limits on art 
and culture and education, even religion itself. For 
culture demands surpuls money somewhere, and the 
necessary concentration of wealth is in the hands of 
the owning classes. These classes have unconsciously 
patterned their lives according to a profit economy and 
a capitalistic system. Consequently all culture must 
harmonize with this pattern. It is now, for instance, 
“suicidal” for an associate professor in a leading 
American university to write a book on capitalism, 
according to one of the leading religious thinkers of 
our time. This may be true, but what a commentary 
on the pursuit of truth! The scholar and teacher is 
dedicated (or should be) to the pursuit of truth even 
for its own sake and for its service value to mankind. 
But only in the atmosphere of freedom of thought and 
of speech can the best that men are endowed with 


‘come to fruition. There should not be great areas of a 


No-Man’s Land in the intellectual realm, a sort of 
modern taboo, upon which social scientists and 
thinkers of any belief cannot set foot, or, if they venture, 
do so at their own risk. 

This is part of the price we pay for a culture con- 
trolled by those who have. Unfortunately it is not 
only in the realm of scholarship but in the realm of 
religion that these controls and social pressures are so 
powerful as to be well-nigh irresistible. Few minis- 
ters would care to place on their church or Sunday 
school walls the most noble utterances of the greatest 
religious prophets, if they squarely conflicted with the 
standards of capitalism. For example, the statement 
of St. Jerome, “Opulence is theft, if not committed 
by the immediate possessor, then by his predecessor,”’ 
would hardly be tolerated in the average urban church. 
Nor must the minister dedicate himself to justice for 
the working classes provided it jeopardizes dividends 
for the upper strata. One of the ministers in New. 
Haven, a brilliant preacher, recently championed the 
right of labor to organize under the N. R. A. He car- 
ried the case up to the United States Labor Board and 
won in every judicial tribunal. But his efforts to win 
justice for labor resulted in the Bishop’s informing him 
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- that no church in Connecticut would be willing to have 


him serve in its pulpit. Thus does capitalism corrode 
even the church and place limits to thought and action. 

It is easy to persuade oneself that if only financial 
independence had been attained how much greater 
service one could render, but experience proves that 
the stultifying effect of large possessions is so great 
that few are able to escape it. Most men are harmed 
rather than helped by the gift of great wealth; most 
children are conditioned by its concomitants. If re- 
ligion is pre-eminently a matter of spiritual values, 
found in the relation of God to man on the one hand 
and man to man on the other, then the capitalistic 
system can hardly be said to be creating these values. 
It is much more likely to be creating material values, 
and encouraging the spirit of acquisition and exploi- 
tation. If spiritual values come at all they are a by- 
product of the system in spite of its oft-avowed altru- 
ism. 

Religion is a conserver of good. But religion, 
necessarily, must work against adverse currents in an 
age of capitalism. Although it wins many men to 
spiritual values, it does so against the powerful stream 


of the capitalistic order, opposing which it must con- 
centrate much of its spiritual power. The clearest re- 
ligious thinkers of our time have begun to see that 
capitalism itself is inimical to the best exercise of all 
the powers of all the people. When both the direct 
and indirect costs are finally understood it will be 
realized that capitalism must be superseded. The 
great question is whether mankind to any effective 
degree will sense this great moral issue, and, sensing it, 
whether they will be able to change the system without 
a catastrophic interlude. 

If God is working in the hearts and minds of men 
as truly today as in the days of old, then mankind must 
push on to new discoveries and new areas of human 
brotherhood. The Christian ethic has always de- 
manded sacrifice, and as gains are gradually made for 
the Kingdom of God new times and new frontiers con-- 
front him who would follow Christ. In the next few 
decades the conflict will be intense between the cham-. 
pions of materialism, of profit, of property for power,. 
and those who really believe in a Father God and in 
the spiritual values which controvert the philosophy, 
of materialism. 


“Your Reasonable Service” 


An Amateur Study in Social Therapeutics 
Harold S. Davis 


Mr. Harold S. Davis is a prominent lawyer in 
Boston, and is clerk of the Old South Church. Not long 
ago he contributed to Advance interesting comments 
upon “Thunder Over Jerusalem,” by the Rev. Allen E. 
Cross. 

The Editor. 


HE editor of The Christian Leader has done me 
the honor of inviting me to comment on Prof. 
Jerome Davis’s article entitled ‘‘Christianity 

Confronts Capitalism.” I accept this invitation with 
hesitation, because I feel little capacity for engaging 
in such a discussion. Anything said, moreover, by 
one who is unable to take an unqualified stand either 
for or against the view which Professor Davis advo- 
cates is almost certain to be misunderstood; the 
chances are that he will be sharply attacked from the 
left as a servant of the “interests” at the same time 
that he is denounced from the right as a “Socialist,”’ 
“Communist,” or whatever may seem most oppro- 
brious. 

In the hope of reducing this misunderstanding I 
start with the statement that I agree with Professor 
Davis to a very great extent as to the unhappy condi- 
tion of society today. I believe, to be sure, that his 
presentation would be more convincing if it were not 
for his tendency to announce as new discoveries propo- 
sitions which have long been familiar to everybody 
whom it would do any good to tell. For example, he 
lays it down as something which has come to light 
during the years of depression that “‘the two hundred 
leading corporations in the United States, controlling 
the great bulk of the nation’s corporate wealth, are 
not producing for use but rather for profit.’’ Later he 
declares that, “if spiritual values come at all, they are 
a by-product of the (capitalistic) system in spite of 


its oft-avowed altruism.’”’ Who, I wonder, has for 
many years asserted the contrary—who, that is, ex- 
cept those speakers at Rotary Clubs and Chambers of 
Commerce whose fulsome declamations as to “busi- 
ness for service’ carry with tough-minded people 
about as much weight as the well-worn campaign 
pledges of devotion to “efficiency and economy” in 
government! In New England, at least, it did not take 
the present generation to find out that there is a de- 
cided difference between ‘‘doing business and running 
a Sunday school.” 

Professor Davis’s article is also weakened, as it 
seems to me, by a habit of putting forward dogmat- 
ically as statements of fact propositions which are, to 
say the least, matters for argument. I do not know, 
for example, the source of his assertion that “in 1929 
if all goods and services, including the food produced 
and consumed on the farms in the United States, had 
been divided equally, the average family (4.12 per- 
sons) would have received $3,238.’ Assuming, how- 
ever, that, if the total value of goods and services pro- 
duced or supplied in 1929 is divided by the number of 
families in the United States at that time, the result is 
$3,238, it certainly does not follow that by any process 
these goods and services could have been apportioned 
among the several families in such a way as to give to 
each cash or its equivalent in consumable goods to the 
amount of $3,288. Many authorities would, I think, 
confirm my belief that such a calculation misleads in 
the same way as the current suggestions that, if the 
wealth of Henry Ford were divided equally among his 
employees, each would receive such and such an 
amount of money; in large part, Mr. Ford’s wealth 
manifestly consists of things which cannot be divided 
either in cash or in kind. 
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I react similarly to Professor Davis’s assertion 
that “capitalism is deliberately sabotaging the produc- 
tion process and preventing ownership and the use of 
full consuming capacity by all the nation.” If this 
means that the tendency of the present order is to re- 
strict production on the one hand and consumption on 
the other, that is one thing; if the suggestion is that 
farmers, merchants, and manufacturers have with 
malice prepense entered into a conspiracy to bring 
about these results—and that seems to be implied by 
the use of the word “deliberately”—it is surely 
another. 

One may, however, take exception to passages 
like these without denying that the existing economic 
system makes possible the grossest oppression and 
injustice. Under that system the apportionment of 
rewards often has little or no relation to the merits of 
those who receive them. Under it, again, multitudes 
are in want, though resources adequate to supply the 
needs of all are close at hand. Under it, still more, 
vast numbers of men act as mere instrumentalities for 
accomplishing the private purposes of others; high 
pay, short hours and other benefits serve only to ob- 
secure the surrender of personality—the loss of the 
power of self-determination, the loss in part of the 
self—which the relationship involves. 

These are, indeed, only a few of the items which 
would be found in any veracious catalogue of the ills 
from which the community suffers under the prevailing 
order. Though in general agreement with Professor 
Davis up to this point, however, I find myself unable 
to go along with him in his next step. He yields, as it 
seems to me, to a temptation always present to those 
keenly alive to the world’s sufferings and iniquities, 
2. e., the temptation to assume that the noting and 
recording of symptoms is equivalent to diagnosis, and 
constitutes a safe foundation for prescribing drastic 
remedies. In effect Professor Davis reduces the case 
to very simple terms—the untoward conditions every- 
where to be observed are chargeable to “capitalism,” 
therefore “capitalism must be superseded.”’ I venture 
to think that this short cut is too short for accuracy. 

It is manifestly possible, not to say likely, that 
many of these symptoms are caused by the infirmities 
of human nature, and that these infirmities, so long as 
they remain, will crop out in one form or another under 
any economic system. We all know how often city 
charters have been adopted with the confident hope 
that, once this new and improved machinery is in 
operation, graft and inefficiency will be banished, and 
how regularly these hopes have been dashed, not be- 
cause of machinations on the part of the propertied 
classes, but because the great mass of the voters— 
clerks, mechanics, day laborers—regard the grafter 
as a hero and support him in the face of their own ob- 
vious interests. In like manner, it is reasonable to 
suppose that, in so far as the malaise of the community 
is attributable to perversities of this kind, mere 
changes in the economic structure will not bring the 
millennium. There is, for example, an air of unreality 
about the argument that, if the several nations were 
to adopt collectivism, international wars would auto- 
matically cease. The disposition of mankind is still 
much as when St. James wrote: “From whence come 
wars and fighting among you? Come they not hence, 


even of your lusts that war in your members?” It is 
hard to see why, so long as this state of mind obtains, 
the rivalries between collectivistic nations may not be 
just as bitter as those between nations classed as in- 
dividualistic. 

In other words, the amelioration of those condi- 
tions which are referable to human imperfection, as 
distinguished from any particular economic system, 
has got to begin where the church has always begun, 
7. e., with the individual. Before it can be laid upon 
Christian men to take the position which Professor 
Davis urges them to take, the diagnosis must at least 
be carried to the point of determining which of these 
untoward symptoms arise from causes associated with 
the prevailing economic system. Only when this has 
been thoroughly done is it possible to reach an in- 
telligent decision as to whether the demolition of the 
structure is the best way to afford relief. 

A second difficulty with Professor Davis’s posi- 
tion is that he nowhere makes clear what it is that in 
his judgment ought to be overthrown. While he avers 
that this, that and the other unhappy condition is 
attributable to “capitalism” and that “capitalism must 
be superseded,” the sense in which he uses the term 
“capitalism” is not stated. Seeing that this is a word 
almost as elusive as the chameleon, nobody can tell 
what is in the mind of a writer who uses it without 
definition, except that he is probably referring to some- 
thing he deems objectionable. In the absence of any 
such definition, it is hardly possible to decide whether 
one agrees or disagrees with Professor Davis’s thesis. 

Let us assume for the purpose of discussion, how- 
ever, that by “capitalism” is meant, as seems most 
probable, the private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. An obvious example of capitalism as so de- 
fined is the farm. If capitalism generally is to be su- 
perseded, private ownership of agricultural land must 
unquestionably be done away. If, however, Professor 
Davis does not regard the privately owned farm as a 
cause of offense, then it follows that it is not capitalism 
generally that in his view ought to be superseded, but 
only certain manifestations of it. Where, then, is 
the line to be drawn? Is capitalism on the farm to re- 
main undisturbed, but the private ownership of manu- 
facturing establishments abolished? Or, if certain 
types of manufacture are to be left in private control, 
is the test to be one of size, or is it to be something else, 
and, if so, what? 

I do not ask these questions with the idea that 
they cannot be answered, but with the thought that 
nobody can be condemned for hesitating to respond to 
Professor Davis’s summons until the program for 
which support is sought has been more clearly de- 
fined, so that its merits can be intelligently tested. 
It is obvious that there are countless gradations be- 
tween a system of unqualified private ownership of 
the means of production and one under which all such 
private ownership is abolished. It is conceivable that, 


while the fixing of the line of demarcation at one point _ 


might be of great advantage, the placing of the boun- 
dary at another might only make bad matters worse. 
If what we are asked to support is the doing away with 
private ownership of the means of production root 
and branch, we can decide as best we can with respect 
to the wisdom of that. If we are asked to work for, 
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say, the adoption of a plan whereby private ownership 
of the public utilities and of such basic natural re- 
sources as coal and oil would be abolished and other 
private ownership left undisturbed, we can try to make 
up our minds about that. Until, however, points 
like these are made clear, the denunciation of ‘“‘capi- 
talism’’ adds very little to the proposition that in 
many respects economic conditions are today unspeak- 
ably bad—something so manifest that those not al- 
ready convinced of it are not likely to be moved by 
any amount of exhortation. 

My third difficulty with Professor Davis’s thesis 
has to do with the word “‘supersede.”” When every- 
thing has been said about the existing economic sys- 
tem, the fact remains that it might be very much 
worse. There is still pertinence in the words of Mr. 
Masefield’s ‘‘purple parson’’— 


“You think the church an outworn fetter; 
Kane, keep it, till you’ve built a better. 
And keep the existing social state; 
I quite agree it’s out of date, 
One does too much, another shirks, 
Unjust, I grant, but still . . . . it works. 
To get the whole world out of bed, 
And washed, and dressed, and warmed, and fed, 
To work, and back to bed again, 
Believe me, Saul, costs worlds of pain.” 


It is true that insistence on ‘‘constructive” think- 
ing is often a veiled form of obstruction. In order to 
erect a new building, it is usually necessary first to raze 
the building which occupies the site. The old building 
may, moreover, be leaky, unsanitary and in every way 
inadequate. After all, however, it is better than none. 
If there is no well-settled plan for replacing it, prudent 
men will let it stand in preference to tearing it down 
and leaving nothing but a hole in the ground. It is 
also evident that the mere fact that a building is new 
is no guarantee that it will be more useful than the one 
that preceded it; if the old was insufficient in certain 
respects, the new may be even more defective in others. 

It appears that Professor Davis has not over- 
looked these considerations; he does not say that 
“capitalism”? must be ‘‘destroyed,” but that it must 
be ‘‘superseded.’”’ In order to decide whether a given 
structure ought to be replaced by another, however, we 
need, as just suggested, to know what the substitute 
will be like. On this vital point Professor Davis 
throws very little light. He indicates in general terms 
that he visualizes a system under which the good 
things of life will be apportioned with some approxi- 
mation to the deserts of the recipients, under which 
each individual will be moved by zeal for service rather 
than by eagerness for personal advantage, and under 
which each will be free to attain to the full measure of 
spiritual growth. With these ideals men of good will 
are unlikely to find fault. They are, indeed, the ob- 
jects sought by the generations which fostered demo- 
cratic political institutions; through the instrumen- 
tality of such institutions, they conceived, the ideals 
of “liberty, equality and fraternity’? were most fully 
to be attained. This, presumably, is what Professor 
Davis has in mind when he speaks of “democracy in 
possessions, as well as in politics,’ though the phrase is 
obscure; ‘‘democracy,’’ both by etymology and by 
usage, is strictly a political system and not—except 


: 


by indirection—a scheme for economic adjustment. 

However this may be, the problem remains as to 
how we are to arrive at the ends so generally agreed to 
be desirable. Professor Davis believes that they are 
unattainable except as ‘‘capitalism” is replaced by 
something else. Though he does not so state, he evi- 
dently has in mind as that “something else’’ some 
form of collectivism, and here, once more, the lack of 
specification makes it impossible to decide whether 
we are for Professor Davis or against him. The num- 
ber of diverse collectivist schemes is legion. We can- 
not solve the problem by holding up the beauties of 
the brotherhood of man and the corrupting effect of 
the profit motive. In order to determine whether, if 
“capitalism” were “superseded,” the nation would 
not be jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire, we 
need to know, in outline at least, just what is the sys- 
tem by which it is to be superseded, and to ascertain 
as well as we can whether such a system would, in 
the long run, increase the well-being of humanity. 
Unless we are to allow our hearts wholly to get the 
better of our heads, judgment as to the duty to engage 
in a campaign for the overthrow of “‘capitalism’’ must 
needs be reserved until these minimum specifications 
are forthcoming. 

Lest this be taken as the attitude of a mere ob- 
structionist, I will state briefly what seems to me the 
fundamental difficulty which any scheme of this kind 
would have to meet. While the matter is necessarily 
one of opinion, I see no escape from the conclusion 
that, if such a scheme could be made to work at all in 
a nation so highly articulated as ours, this could be 
only as it assumed some form of authoritarianism, 
only, in other words, as the individual became, in sub- 
stance, the pawn, not to say the possession, of the om- 
nipotent State. Such an authoritarian order is the 
negation of anything that may fairly be called ‘‘de- 
mocracy”’ either in politics or in possessions. Whereas 
many are now dependent upon the selfish purposes of 
so-called “captains of industry,” the whole population 
would then be under the control of irresponsible 
agents of government. Experience does not warrant 
much hope that such agents would be distinguished 
either for their wisdom or for their probity. Even 
assuming, however, that we could look for a radical 
change in this respect, the question remains whether 
we should advance very far in the direction of self- 
realization for all! men—not merely for the abstraction 
called ‘‘Society,” that is to say, but for the flesh and 
blood individuals called Smith, Brown, Robinson 
and so on—by substituting for a system under which, 
in spite of everything, a considerable part of the people 
do have a fair opportunity to pursue that goal, one 
under which nobody would have any such opportunity 
at all. For example, there is much truth in Professor 
Davis’s assertion that, as things now stand, professors 
and ministers are under constraint not to express be- 
liefs which conflict with the tenets of “capitalism.” 
How much should we gain, however, by substituting a 
system under which the uttering of any doubts as to 
the perfection of the established collectivism would be 
mercilessly suppressed? 

I am not suggesting that these difficulties are 
necessarily decisive. The case may present a choice of 
evils, and it may be that the supersession of person- 
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ality which the collectivist scheme involves is not too 
high a price to pay in order to obtain a security unat- 
tainable under ‘‘capitalism.’”’ My point is that those 
who contend that “capitalism must be superseded”’ 
are bound to face these problems and that, until they 
indicate clearly how they meet them, their contention 
cannot have compelling force. 

It is, indeed, hardly possible to press too strongly 
upon the conscience of the more privileged elements in 
our population the unhappy lot from which so many 
of their fellow citizens find it impossible to escape. 
That such a condition is unavoidable no man who calls 
himself a Christian can believe. The urgency of the 
demand that every such man apply himself to the 


solution of the problem can scarcely be exaggerated. 
I do not believe, however, that we help matters by 
overlooking the fact that, if gains at one point are 
achieved only at the expense of yet heavier losses at 
another, little real progress has been made. Neither 
do I believe that the cause is advanced by indicting as 
sordid worshipers of Mammon those who are not pre- 
pared to assume that we have only to apply the torch 
to an undefiried something called “capitalism” in 
order to see the new Jerusalem rise from the ashes. 
When we know what we are called upon to burn, and 
how, when we have burned it, we are expected to re- 
place it, we can decide whether what is demanded 
would be a “‘reasonable’’—1. e., a rational— “‘service.”’ 


Nature and Human Nature 
CXIX. Forty Years of It* 


Johannes 


ANY memorials have been erected to the life 
and work of Jean Jacques Audubon, a pioneer 
in bird study and painting on this continent, 

but the living memorials in the form of Audubon 
Societies are the best. These keep alive the roman- 
tic career of the man, and they help carry on his 
work. 

Audubon died in 1851. Forty-six years later 
(May 18, 1897) the Audubon Society of the District 
of Columbia was organized in the drawing-room of a 
private home in Washington, with twelve persons in 
attendance. The hostess was Mrs. John Dewhurst 
Patten, who, more than any one else, has been re- 
garded as the founder of the society. Today the society 
has over two hundred members and it has had as many 
as three hundred. 

The anniversary exercises were held on May 22 
at the end of the last walk for the spring season. I 
made a special trip down from Boston to Washington, 
arriving at nine p. m. Friday, and leaving at noon 
Sunday. Nature outings and work in journalism 
both exert a mighty pull, but what a wife wants 
probably exerts the most decisive pull of all. 

The last walk was in the upper part of Rock Creek 
Park, starting at the Maryland line and working south. 
It was a hot, muggy morning. The temperature was 
headed for 91 degrees. It was one of the few hot days 
that any of us had experienced this year, and it ended 
in a wild thunderstorm at four p. m. with a fifty-two 
miles an hour blow. By that time, however, we were 
safely at home watching it come down upon us from 
the west. 

The last walk was not one of the best for bird 
identification, but we never followed a more beautiful 
trail than the one we took along a wood road, which 
followed the windings of the stream. The tulip trees 
were in blossom, the water rippled over the rocks, the 
sunshine fell in patches on the path and on the stream. 
The leaves were co thick that it was almost impossible 
to see the warblers. People out that day after rare 


*Address on May 22, 1937, at the fortieth anniversary of 
the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, with a brief 
description of the anniversary exercises. Revised for publication. 


birds like the cerulean warbler, which nested along 
this trail last year, were disappointed. People like 
myself, to whom a bluebird is as satisfying as a cerul- 
ean warbler, were fully satisfied, for the bluebirds 
were feeding their young. 

Honesty compels me to confess that I did not 
know a male bluebird in one place where the light was 
deceiving, but I called him a rose-breasted grosbeak, 
which is a much larger bird, and entirely unlike the 
bluebird. All told this day we identified fifty-eight 
birds. 

Usually on these walks we stop in some attractive 
place for our luncheon of sandwiches and cookies, but 
this time we packed everybody into the private cars 
in attendance and headed for Chevy Chase, one of 
our most beautiful suburbs. Here lives the secretary, 
Miss Helen P. Childs, who has kept the records of the 
Audubon Society for thirty-one years. When her 
father built the large house that she occupies the 
family kept a cow. There was pasturage on all sides. 
Now the city surrounds the place. On an enclosed 
porch, just forty people met for lunch and to celebrate 
the forty years. The treasurer of the society, Miss 
Ruth Boyer, assisted the secretary. They had ice 
cream ready, and the day was made for it. At the 
climax of the luncheon, she brought in a large birthday 
cake on which stood forty little sugar birds, pink and 
white with extended wings. All about were souvenirs 
of outings of other years. In the dense shrubbery 
near the house all kinds of bird activities were going 
on. After we had eaten, Dr. T. S. Palmer, president, 
Dr. Harold C. Bryant, vice-president, Miss Dufour, 
Miss Cook, the hostess and others, gave their remi- 
niscences. Nothing was more genuine than the tribute 
paid to Prof. Wells Cook, leader of the walks for years, 
and to Captain Leo D. Miner, the lovable and unself- 
ish naval officer who died last November. ‘To this 
gathering I read my little essay. 

Dr. Palmer went into the history in a most enter- 
taining way, telling of the bird classes carried on by 
the society for many years in the public schools, about 
battles royal before committees of Congress to secure 
legislation, and about other battles in the courts to 
stop the selling of protected birds like robins for food. 
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He painted vivid pictures of officers and members of 
other years. General George M. Sternberg, surgeon- 
general of the U. S. Army, was the first president, 
and was most active and interested. He served ten 
years, or until 1907. 

General Sternberg was succeeded by Judge Job 
Barnard of the Supreme Court of the District, a de- 
voted student of birds as long as he lived. Frank M. 
Chapman delivered the first lecture ever held under 
the society, November 27, 1937, and his subject was 
“Woman as a Bird Enemy.” It was an appeal to 
women to stop wearing aigrettes and help save the 
egrets. 

Since the death of Justice Barnard in 1923, Dr. 
Theodore S. Palmer has been the president. He has 
announced his retirement at the end of this present 
term. 

From forty to sixty of the members now take 
one or more of the spring walks. It is quite a task for 
the outings committee to decide where they shall 
go. The first walk soon after the middle of April 
always is toa near-by spot. For years Arlington Ceme- 
tery was a favorite place, but so many improvements 
have been made in and around Arlington, so many 
swamps near the river have been drained, and so many 
weeds and bushes cleared away, that the society does 
not go there so often. A new park near the western 
boundaries of the District has been opened in recent 
years, called the Glover-Archbald Park, and for two 
years the first walk has been there, but now it has 
become too popular. Small boys playing Daniel 
Boone and Buffalo Bill, while excited dogs dash madly 
about, do not make exactly ideal conditions for bird 
study. 

The second walk this season, April 24, was to 
Dyke, Virginia, a point on the Mount Vernon Boule- 
vard down within two or three miles of Mount Ver- 
non. The apostles of good roads and the wilderness 
society do not see eye to eye on conservation. One 
says, “Open up the country and let people see our 
treasures.”’ The other says, ‘Keep a little of our pri- 
meval inheritance unspoiled.”” We can reach the 
Mount Vernon region easier than we used to, but there 
are more people about. Still, it is astonishing how 
quickly one can get back from a great noisy highway 
to the bank where the arbutus blows and the wood 
thrush nests. And man is not the only creature who 
can adjust himself to urban conditions. 

Of the third walk up the tow-path, the fourth, to 
the estate of Mr. Leander McCormick-Goodhart, and 
the fifth, to the Carow place, where the bus was stuck 
in the mud, all in Maryland, I wrote a week ago. The 
weather was cool for all the walks except the last, and 
the species identified ranged from forty-one at the 
Glover-Archbald Park to seventy-seven at the Carows. 
In years past I have seen the list for the day well up 
above one hundred. 

One of the boys who a few years ago was a be- 
ginner in bird study, and who went regularly on the 
walks, W. Howard Ball, now is recognized as one of 
the best observers in the organization. This year he 
has been made the leader of the outings. When a pro- 


- fessor in one of our colleges had to be away, he en- 


trusted his classes in ornithology to this young man. 
The society is proud of its part in educating him. 


The region in and around the District of Co- 
lumbia is almost ideal for the study of birds. In the 
Biological Survey, and in other departments of the 
government, there are eminent scientists to whom 
doubtful questions of identification can be submitted. 
Learned societies bring lecturers to Washington and 
local scientists generously do their share of such work. 
Some of the universities have organized courses in 
ornithology, and nature study is well developed in 
the public school system. Washington has many 
parks, they are scattered all over, and they bring birds 
into the heart of the city. Private homes, both in old 
Washington and in the suburbs, usually have extensive 
gardens in which birds may find food and water, and 
attractive trees and bushes in which to nest. One may 
hear the cardinal sing as he walks along Connecticut 
Avenue, or the bell-like notes of the wood thrush in a 
busy part of Columbia Road. The sparrow-hawk 
lately nested on Sixteenth Street just north of U 
Street. The American robin hunts worms on every 
lawn, and the song sparrow holds his own against his 
pugnacious English cousin even in the city which the 
English sparrow thinks he owns. 

As Washington is a meeting place for the flowers 
found only on the coastal plain with those found only 
in the Piedmont belt, so it is the meeting place for 
birds of the north and south. The summer tanager, 
which does not follow its cousin, the scarlet tanager, 
to New York and New England, may be seen on the 
spring walks of the Audubon Society of the District. 
The blue grosbeak, also a southern bird, has been seen 
in Potomac Park, and in the grounds of Arlington 
National Cemetery, and the society usually sees it in 
southern Maryalnd. 

The forty years of the Audubon Society of the 
District have seen great changes in Washington and 
in the region round-about. There has been a great in- 
flux of people, motor cars have been developed, and 
streets have become congested. It has been the rule 
in the past that man has destroyed nature. As people 
have come, birds have fled. With the growth of in- 
telligence and a finer feeling for nature—due in part to 
the work of the Audubon Society—this rule of destruc- 
tion has been modified and even reversed. So many 
nesting boxes and feeding trays have been put up in 
town, so many parents have been inspired to teach 
their children something better than shooting birds, 
so many people in general have been led to love birds 
and wild flowers, that some species of birds are on the 
increase. 

Sixteen years ago the Sunday Star of Washington 
published an interesting article by Theodore M. 
Knappen in connection with the twenty-sixth anni- 
versary of the District Audubon Society. One of the 
illustrations was of a beautiful mocking-bird and under- 
neath were the words: “The mocking-bird is now often 
noticed around Washington, and a few spend their 
winters within the limits of the city.” In 1937 we 
can write that the mocking-bird is fairly common in 
and around Washington, pouring forth his melody 
from chimney and wall as well as in the gardens of 
great estates near by. 

Unfortunately water-birds cannot be so easily 
encouraged by the work of private societies and in- 
dividuals. Every swamp drained has ended the re- 
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treat of some interesting species like the Florida 
gallinule. Our wonderful flocks of wild ducks, geese 
and swans are in danger. No bread-crumb business 
can save them. Nothing but the setting aside of ex- 
tensive areas where they can find food and protection, 
can reverse the process of extermination. And here 
sportsmen, Audubon Societies, and the scientists of 
the government have joined forces. In the new plans 
of the Federal Government for the conservation of 
wild life, there is hope. 

Probably the most significant change of the forty 
years during which the Audubon Society has been at 
work is a change of attitude on the part of people gen- 
erally toward bird study. Bird lovers once were re- 
garded as queer, if not cranky. A boy who made a 
bird-list was looked upon by other healthy boys as a 
“sissy.”’ While there is still plenty of work to be done 
with the male young of the genus homo, a tremendous 
change has taken place. In Washington, Theodore 
Roosevelt showed us that a man who is an apostle of 
the strenuous life may care intensely about warblers 
and violets. The Rough Rider who charged up San 
Juan Hill spent hours with his bird-glasses patiently 
observing. Viscount Grey of Falloden, British Foreign 
Secretary at the time of the World War and a friend of 
Thecdore Roosevelt, wrote ‘“The Charm of Birds’ 
and other nature books. Incidents like the famous 
walk that Grey took with Roosevelt through the New 
Forest in 1910 to show him the English birds have had 
a marked influence in making people generally realize 
that the study and protection of birds is a manly and 
a noble thing. John Burroughs, John Muir, Frank 
M. Chapman, William H. Hudson, and other nature 
writers, have exerted a wide influence. In Washington 
lives Florence Merriam Bailey, whose delightful bird 
books are authorities. She and her brother, C. Hart 
Merriam, also a distinguished naturalist, were in the 
group of twelve which organized the Audubon Society 
of the District. Dr. Palmer said at the anniversary 
that he, Mrs. Bailey, and Dr. Hart Merriam were the 
only survivors so far as he knew. 

Connected with the government there have been 
ornithologists of distinction like Robert Ridgeway, 
Dr. Oberholtser, Dr. Wetmore, Dr. Palmer, Wells W. 


Cooke and Henry Oldys—and all of these have given 
powerful aid to the Audubon Society. 

The exodus which I made from Washington in 
1922 to undertake work in Boston never became 100 
percent effective. Always we have had a little two- 
room apartment in Washington to which we could go 
back and always we went back for the bird walks of 
the Audubon Society. Our rule was that the Madame 
should come down for the spring, and that I should 
then commute to Boston as was necessary. It was a 
good rule, but spring started earlier every year, until 
now, with us, for purposes of habitat, spring begins 
in October. From our west porch and south windows 
at 1840 Mintwood Place, the Madame has listed at 
various times fifty-five species of birds. The cardinals, 
mocking-birds, purple finches, Carolina chickadees, 
tufted titmice, nuthatches, juncos, as well as jays and 
grackles, come regularly to the bed-room windows for 
food. Even the red-bellied woodpecker this past 
winter has come a few times. When their date ar- 
rives the wood thrush, the tanager, the rose-breasted 
grosbeak, sing in the oaks near by. No wonder that a 
man married to a bird-lover could not make his exodus 
complete and perfect. By a curious coincidence, when 
Mr. Knappen in his article paid tribute to Mrs. L. W. 
Maynard’s book, “Birds of Washington and Vicinity,” 
a work once used in the public schools, he wrote, 
“Last spring Mrs. Maynard observed twenty-five 
species of birds from the west porch of her home at 
1840 Mintwood Place,” the place where we now live. 

Conscious though it undoubtedly is that it has 
played an honorable part during the past forty years in 
creating a strong public sentiment for conservation of 
our bird resources and educating people to the joy of 
bird study, the Audubon Society realizes that it is 
only one of the agencies at work. 

Newspapers are giving much space these days to 
articles on nature. Tracewell, of the Evening Star of 
Washington, is a delightful commentator. 

As the forty years just past have been years of 
breaking ground, it is likely that the forty years ahead 
will be years of reaping a harvest in which will be 
included both the welfare of the nation and the joy of 
many individuals. 


Student Meetings 


June Cary 


N the vestibule are several pairs of black shoes, 
i removed for the cloth slippers worn in the house, 
many more of which are awaiting use. In the 
big living-room, a rich blue with Chinese rug and 
kimono silk curtains, and about the cheery fireplace, 
sometimes abetted by a humble kercsene stove (blat- 
antly out of place but indispensab!e without central 
heating), are grouped slight figures in dark school 
uniforms. Some few, mainly graduates, are conspic- 
uous in civilian clothing. 

Sometimes in the hallway there is a pair or so of 
geta, and perhaps one has the gay straps worn by a 
woman. Then the monotony of uniforms may be 
broken by the flowing trimness of native dress, and 
the owner of the gay geta is brilliant in a flowered 
purple kimono with obi sash of red pattern, perhaps. 


Lacquered black heads, keen oblique eyes, quiet 
voices, whispered laughter—all this goes into my pic- 
ture of the beginning of a student meeting. 

Since fall we have had regular meetings with at- 
tendance ranging from six to fifteen (literal average 
9.5) on Sunday afternoons and Wednesday evenings, 
and, zrregular meetings whenever students have fre- 
quently dropped in to call—for meetings alone are not 
our work, but only a beginning of friendship and 
understanding. 

We meet to hear and to discuss, and thus to know ~ 
each other better. Subjects have ranged from ex- 
cerpts from famous books, through tiger hunting, to 
talks by students. We have asked with the philosopher 
Hocking, ‘“‘What is a Lost Soul?” looked at Queen 
Victoria’s funeral procession with Galsworthy; pic- 
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tured with an article in Esquire the future world after 
another war; studied MacMurray’s view of religion, 
in “Creative Society,’ pondered on the painter Van 
Gogh’s life; glanced at Hebrew love poetry; laughed 
with Dickens’ description of pigs on Broadway, New 
York; answered a student challenge, ‘What Good is 
Religion?”’ consulted with Dr. Cary in his sermon 
“What Can a Man Believe?”’ 

We have played games before meetings, and par- 
taken of green tea and home-made cookies afterward. 
We have generally ended with a meditation or a prayer. 

Of the students the first to volunteer a talk was 
Toshio Yamanaka, who chose to speak on contrasting 
the Occident and the Orient—the individualism of 
America, and the family-ism of Japan. In the fall of 
1935 Harry spoke before an English-speaking society 
of the Imperial University. In the audience was 
Yamanaka; since that time he has become a firm 
friend. Born in San Francisco, he came to Japan ten 
years ago. Next spring he will be a graduate of the 
law department of the leading university of the coun- 
try, Tokyo Imperial. He hopes then to enter the dip- 
lomatic service. He is one who has successfully 
bridged the difficult gap in the contrasts of which he 
spoke. With a quiet dignity he combines a rare sense 
of humor; with the politeness of a true gentleman a 
gently outspoken honesty. Perhaps his double heri- 
tage has made him doubly sensitive; certainly he has 
no sympathy for those who see only the “quaintness”’ 
of Japan. 

Of a different background is Kazu Sato, native- 
born, a Buddhist, living in a neighboring dormitory 
maintained by a leading Buddhist educator. Since 
the beginning of his college days, when he came for 
English lessons from Dr. Cary, he has been a staunch 
and thoughtful friend. He graduated this spring 
from the literature department of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, earning through his abilities two coveted 
privileges: one the Shakespeare prize offered by the 
Japan Society of London, with his thesis on Robert 
Bridges’ “Testament of Beauty,” the other a position 
as a teacher in a middle school in the capital. It was 
suitable that he speak on Buddhism—the life of its 
founder and certain fundamentals—and not surprising 
that an excellent discussion resulted. Yet one cannot 
classify him as Buddhist alone, for he is deeply in- 
terested, as he has said, in “‘the humanity of Christ. 
There are many people, though not baptized and per- 
haps never to be, who think just as real Christians do. 
They too do good for others. If Christian teaching 
has given rise to such people it might be said to have 
accomplished half its purpose.” 

A third contributor was Tadashi Suzuki, a stu- 
dent in the Tokyo Commercial University. His 
spirited essay on “Learning for Its Own Sake,” he 
gave one Sunday afternoon before the English prize- 
speaking contest for which he was preparing it. We 
helped him further polish phrases and expression. 
The next Sunday he arrived early, triumphant with 
first place. To us he presented the duplicate of the 
medal he had won. 

We have had other speakers. Just before Christ- 
mas Mother Cary gave her own version of the story 
of the Annunciation. In March two professors of the 
University of Nanking in China, well-known for their 


efforts toward better internationalunderstanding, Dr. 
Bates and Dr. Ma, spoke on the present situation be- 
tween China and Japan and the desperate need for 
co-operation. We had a deeply interested audience of 
forty-odd. We have had special record concerts also, 
the music loaned and the explanations given in 
Japanese by Mr. Terajima, an old friend, of the Co- 
lumbia Company. And we have had parties. Christ- 
mas and March graduation time made classic occa- 
sions for festivity. At these Mrs. Cary’s Clara Barton 
Guild joined the boys. 

When the time approached for final examinations, 
during February and March, we substituted for regu- 
lar meetings a weekly ‘‘open house” from four to 
seven p.m. It was possibly the lack of acquaintance 
with casual dropping in and out that kept the rather 
surprising average of five or six with us for almost the 
whole three hours, but we like to think that perhaps 
the relaxing atmosphere of informality, refreshment, 
and games contributed its share. At one gathering 
interested students conversed with our delightful Cali- 
fornian guests, the George A. Millers of Los Angeles. 

In the middle of February Harry began a new 
course in the study of the Bible as literature, which, 
small at first, has grown in a month to have eight or 
nine regular attendants. Now in April we have just 
started regular meetings again, and with a number of 
new ideas. 

These center on the House of Friendship—the 
Shin Zen Kwan. It has downstairs a good-sized room 
separated by sliding glassed doors from the church 
itself, with its dark woodwork and amber windows 
rising a full two stories, its chancel simple and dig- 
nified; upstairs a large social room. We want this to 
become a real center for the numerous students who 
live in the heighborhood and who daily pass this 
building. We want some constructive influence to re- 
place the unwholesome and often tragic influence of 
“‘tea-room”’ cafes, and dance-halls. With the influence 
of the West young people feel acutely the need for the 
chance to meet and make friends with the opposite 
sex. Not only students, but taxi-drivers and bus- 
girls, department store employees and workers in the 
vicinity—all who need a friendly meeting place—may 
have this to use and to enjoy. 

We visualize a recreational and educational center. 
We see the building always open, always busy. We 
can have lectures and courses; record concerts and 
music in the afternoon that any passer-by may drop 
in to listen to; plays; exhibitions; student clubs self- 
organized and run; reading room with books and 
periodicals; games; and always tea. Thus we plan to 
put into ever more living and tangible form the 
brotherhood in which we believe. 

To make it a reality we need your help. 

* * * 


AFTERTHOUGHT 


Mandy had been given leave to attend her sister’s wedding, 
and on her return entertained her employer with a full account 
of the proceedings. After listening to the glowing description of 
the gowns, the wedding breakfast and the guests, Mandy’s 
employer said: “‘You haven’t told me anything about the bride- 
groom, Mandy. What is he like?” 

“Why, ma’am!” was the reply, “dat man, he never did turn 
up.”’—Tid-Bits. 
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The Unitarian 


HE historic Anniversary Week meetings of the 
Unitarians have come and gone, illustrating 
again the infinite variety of interests and ac- 

tivities which are assembled under the banner of lib- 
eral religion. 

Probably the north and south poles of thought 
were illustrated best on Tuesday night, May 25. 
While Earl Marlatt, professor of the philosophy of 
literature in Boston University, was lecturing at the 
First Church on “Spiritual Values in Modern Poetry,” 
Prof. Jerome Davis of Yale, fresh from vindication at 
the hands of a committee of the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, was delivering a broadside against 
capitalism in the Old South Meeting-house. Powers 
Hapgood, in jail down in Maine for activities as a 
C. I. O. organizer, could not be present to introduce 
the speaker. 

Not one-tenth of these meetings can be reported 
in a journal the size of The Christian Leader. All to- 
gether the reports would make two or three good-sized 
volumes. 

Like everything managed by Unitarians, the 
meetings were dignified and illuminating. The attend- 
ance was large—1,182 delegates registering for the 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association. Of 
these 225 were life members, 199 ministers and 758 
lay delegates of the churches. 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder, a director from Iowa, was 
called to the chair by Doctor Cornish and presided 
until the election of Doctor Eliot late in the afternoon. 
He made a most efficient and engaging moderator. 
The address of Doctor Cornish was his tenth and last 
as president. It summarized his work for twenty-two 
and one-half years. Wittily he referred the delegates 
to his new book, “Work and Dreams and the Wide 
Horizon,”’ for a more complete statement. 

“T have written you a book,” he said. “‘It is ad- 
dressed to every one here and to the entire constitu- 
ency. Since my utmost hope for its sale is that it will 
reimburse the Association for the cost of printing, I 
ask you to buy it and read it. I commend my book 
without apology. It witnesses to my abiding faith in 
the great worth of our work.” 

Referring to the International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals founded in Tremont Temple thirty- 
seven years ago, Doctor Cornish said that its aim was 
“to co-ordinate the world power of the human spirit 
for good will.’”’ He declared that the Association has a 
great work to do in drawing scattered liberals of the 
world together. Referring to his trip to visit the In- 
dependent Church of the Philippines, he said that he 
was commissioned to go by the International Congress 
of Liberals. It is the general belief that he will be 
the next president of that organization. He also made 
this interesting comment: “If possible I hope to draw 
the Japanese religious liberals into renewed co-opera- 
tion with our world fellowship and particularly with 
this Association.” 

He closed with an eloquent plea for the Service 
Pension Fund, which he is to head upon his return from 
the Far East in 1938, and with a statement of deep 
faith in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 


May Meetings 


man and “the infinite worth of every little child born 
into the world.”’ 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philaldephia presented 
the following resolution: 


Louis Craig Cornish 


The American Unitarian Association salutes with affection 
and gratitude Louis Craig Cornish, Doctor of Divinity, upon the 
occasion of his completion of long years of service in the office 
of secretary and president. Dr. Cornish came to the Association 
after fifteen years in the ministry of the First Parish in Hingham, 
Massachusetts, bringing with him the riches of fruitful ex- 
perience and ripened convictions. His pastoral aptitudes and 
interests have been generously devoted to the counsel and friendly 
aid of our people, chiefly our ministers, to whom he has been 
constantly kind and wise. 

Strongly convinced of the world mission of Free Christianity, 
he has inspired the Association with his vision of an interna- 
tional federation of religious liberals. 

Equally convinced of the need and the value of a united 
liberalism at home, he conceived and initiated the Free Church 
Fellowship. 

During nearly twenty-three years in office, the most perplex- 
ing in the history of the Association, he has given without re- 
serve his many gifts to conscientious service of the churches. 

Sustained by strong faith and refreshed by the humor 
born of imagination, his life may be summarized in terms of 
the title of his Jatest book, ‘‘Work and Dreams and the Wide 
Horizon.” 

Out of respect and gratitude we make this record and to 
Dr. Cornish we extend our thanks. We hope that his spiritual 
leadership will long continue. 


Later in the morning resolutions were presented 
about the work of Doctor Hunt, retiring secretary, 
and Doctor Joy, retiring administrative vice-president, 
as follows: 


Walter Reid Hunt 


The retirement today from the office of secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association of Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, after 
fifteen years of uninterrupted service in that organization, recalls 
to our mind the faithful character of Dr. Hunt’s service in the 
ministry over a period of nearly four decades. Minister of 
but one church, and that for twenty-four years, beloved friend 
of a host of ministers and churches into whose lives he has entered 
with sympathy, into the arena of whose problems with unfailing 
optimism and tact, kindly counselor who in the performance 
of his official duties has never become officious—for these and 
for the many other noteworthy achievements of his ministerial 
career, we salute Dr. Hunt on this, the occasion of his retirement, 
and from his associates, his- colleagues and his many friends 
bring affectionate greetings. For the faithful manner in which 
he has performed his daily tasks, for the constant testimony he 
has borne in his personal life and buoyant spirit to the vitalizing 
power of a deep-seated religion, and for his fidelity to the cause 
he has served, we wish at this time to voice our profound apprecia- 
tion and respect. 


Charles Rhind Joy 

Whereas, the American Unitarian Association is profoundly 
indebted to Rev. Charles R. Joy for his years of generous service 
in an administrative capacity, which he now relinquishes, and 
for the fruits of his deep devotion to our churches and to the 
principles of their faith, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation assembled in its one hundred and twelfth annual meeting 
hereby express to Dr. Joy its affectionate gratitude and its appre- 
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ciation of the high leadership that he has exercised in faith and in 
work, and that it further convey to him its confident good wishes 
for a continued happiness and usefulness in connection with the 
interests so dear to his heart and to ours. 


All three were given hearty cheers. 

Vivian Pomeroy made a great hit with his witty, 
sensible, highly original address to the new ministers. 

Amendments to the by-laws were adopted. In 
the main they are steps toward centralization of power. 

The treasurer, Parker Marean, reported a bal- 
anced budget for the first time since 1930. 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote promised the new Uni- 
tarian-Universalist hymn book for early fall. It has 
cost fifteen to seventeen thousand dollars to produce, 
but will be sold at a low price. 

In the matter of resolutions, the Unitarians have 
all resolutions presented and read by title only. A 
committee on resolutions, headed by the Rev. Dana 
M. Greeley, considered them and rewrote several. 
Objection to this procedure was made on the ground 
that previous sessions had instructed committees to 
present all resolutions with either favorable or un- 
favorable report. The moderator ruled that previous 
sessions could not bind the present session. 

Though it is said that the atmosphere of the 
session of the Ministerial Union was tense and electric 
whenever the name Universalist was mentioned, due 
largely to anger stirred up by Leader editorials, nothing 
could have been more generous or spontaneous than 
the adoption by the A. U. A. of a resolution of warm 
greeting to the Universalist General Convention. 

A resolution of Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Chicago, 
which sent special greetings to the Independent Chris- 
tian Church of the Philippine Islands and called it “a 
sister church,’ was reported and passed enthusias- 
tically. 

A resolution of the Rev. Leslie T. Pennington 
urging establishment of a Peace Committee in every 
church likewise was adopted. 

When it came to the resolution of the Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton, calling on organized labor to accept 
responsibility for its program and acts, the situation 
never was perfectly clear. The committee rewrote the 
resolution to please the left, but both left and right 
defeated it in its modified form and in its original 
form. 

By unanimous consent Doctor Reccord of De- 
troit presented a resolution approving recent and 
proposed Federal legislation calculated to help labor 
assert itself as a responsible and effective agency to 
bring in industrial democracy. Larry Davidow 
strongly supported the resolution, saying: “If you can- 
not give an expression of sympathy with what labor is 
trying to do, then let nothing be said.”’ The resolution 
was defeated, 305 to 449. A Universalist remarked 
sotto voce that the Universalist Church is so much more 
conservative on social problems that gag rule would 
have prevented any debate—a comment not alto- 
gether justified by facts. Though the papers called 
it a heated debate, it was at all times on a high 
level. 

At last the climax was reached in the report of 
the committee on elections. Of the 1,182 delegates 
1,012 voted, and of these 968 voted for president. 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot received 948 and twenty 


\ 
were scattering votes. Later this was made unani- 
mous. 

Doctor Eliot was introduced by Doctor Snyder, 
and after thanking the delegates spoke in substance 
as follows: 

“T am glad that we are to have the advantage of 
the loyalty, the skill, the devotion, of the retiring 
president. He will be our ambassador to the world of 
liberal religion. He will render service in the pension 
society. No cause is sO appealing as a ministry to old 
and poor ministers. That we have permitted them to 
serve without security and to retire without support, 
is nothing short of a disgrace. 

“Walter Hunt has offered to serve without com- 
pensation in our period of readjustment. If ever there 
was a thorough gentleman, it is Walter Hunt. He is 
beloved of all. 

“Anyone who has ever shared the privilege of a 
visit to Star Island when the services were in charge of 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, or who knows him and his work, 
knows that some way must be found, and shall be 
found, in which his special gifts can be retained in our 
service always. In the weeks past nothing has inter- 
fered and nothing shall interfere with our personal 
friendship. 

“We are facing a great task. The Unitarian 
faith represented in the Unitarian Church has a mis- 
sion to the world of today. Iam glad that we spent 
an hour debating the problem of labor and our relation 
to that problem. How religious people can come 
together today and not talk that problem passes my 
imagination. How important, how complicated, are 
those problems!” 

Doctor Eliot described the Unitarian Church as 
a national church—not national in a limited sense, 
but national in freedom from all that is provincial. 
“We must be,” he declared, ‘the Unitarian Church 
of America. Finding our national consciousness, we 
must join the liberals of all other lands. Yet the 
strength of the church rests in its local bodies. We 
must be national in scope, democratic in control. 
We must have a church efficient in administration but 
warmly personal in all human relations. The warm 
human quality must be promoted in all administrative 
acts. We must be free and reverent in our thinking, 
bold and constructive in social action. 

“For twenty-two years I have been a parish 
minister. My objection to becoming president was 
that I was too much a parish minister, but the ob- 
jection was overruled. So you are going to have as 
president a parish minister. Your president is not 
going to get over that if he can help it. He is not 
omniscient, far from omnipotent, but in this office just 
as interested in the parish, as he has been while in the 
parish interested in the individual.” 

In closing Doctor Eliot urged the importance of 
attendance upon the Biennial Conference to be held 
in Niagara Falls, October 25-28, where a discussion of 
world and church problems will take place, and some 
of the new machinery will be put into operation. 

There is little space left in which to speak of 
memorable addresses all through the week. Michael 
Williams, Catholic editor of The Commonweal, de- 
livered the Ware Lecture and called for a united front 
against atheism, materialism, and autocracy. 
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Dr. George A. Coe, now past eighty, delivered a 
telling address on “Religious Education at the Cross 
Roads” before the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins, assisted by Doctor Cornish, 
conducted a beautiful and uplifting service at King’s 
Chapel for fifteen ministers who have died in the 
past year, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot made a moving 
address. 

The most radical pronouncement was that made 
by the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Their 
objectives for the next year are: 

Defense of the public schools for all sectarian 
and political exploitation. 


Exemption from military service of all persons 
who believe war wrong, including persons who are 
not conscientious objectors for military reasons. 

Establishment of birth control clinics. 

Open discussion of the means of preventing 
syphilis. 

The trade union label on all Unitaria printing. 

Duty of the government to provide work or re- 
lief for all unemployed, and the value of self-help co- 
operatives in saving public relief funds. 

Study during the next year of the question of 
taxing church property. 

J Vide 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Max A. Kapp 


Monday, June 7 


“Daily ought we to renew our purposes, and to stir ourselves 
to fervour, as though we had for the first time today entered the 
religious life.”” (Thomas a Kempis.) 


In his advice about the inner life, Thomas a Kempis stresses 
the need for continually reminding ourselves to incorporate our 
religious principles into our daily activity. Even “the light omis- 
sion of spiritual exercises seldom passeth without some loss to 
our souls.’’ He did not mean that we must always be tutoring 
ourselves in our spiritual alphabet, for some things, often re- 
hearsed with deliberation, finally become ours as closely as if a 
new hand had been grown upon our frame. And yet, ‘‘daily 
ought we to renew our purposes.”” For we grow; the spiritual life 
does not stay on the same level; unless it moves, it is dead. There 
is an element of fresh immediacy about the religious life when it 
is devoted and sincere. 

It matters not that misery has been relieved a thousand 
times; if it be here today, the relief of it is as new as if the sun first 
shone on it. It matters not that some ideas were entertained by 
Plato’s grandfather; when they come to me for the first time, 
they drip the dew of a morning that has never been seen before. 
This duty which seemed heroic at first, still is, though now it is 
day after tomorrow. 

“Let us do the best we can, we shall still easily fail in many 
things. Yet must we always purpose some certain course, and 
especially against those failings which do most of all hinder us. 
We must diligently search into and set in order, both the outward 
and the inner man, because both of them are of importance to 
our progress in godliness,” says Thomas a Kempis. 


Prayer: O Master, let us walk with Thee, in lowly paths of 
service free. Create in us clean hearts, and renew a right spirit 
within us. Help us to make this day joyous, and strong and 
fruitful in faith. Amen. 


Tuesday, June 8 


“He therefore that intendeth to attain to the more inward 
and spiritual things of religion, must, with Jesus, depart from the 
multitude.” (Thomas a Kempis.) 

The important part of an address or a picture or a sym- 
phony is not the information it brings to us. The important 
part is the train of new thoughts it sets up. One trouble with 
our religious life is that we do not allot time to the following of 
the new trains of thought which are set up in us. The new life 
starts in us; then we cut it off by turning on the radio or by play- 
ing bridge. We allow the seedlings to push out of the earth, and 
then we dump them into the rubbish heap. Sometimes they grow 
even there. 

Says Thomas a Kempis: “If thou canst not continually 
recollect thyself, yet do it sometimes, at the least once a day, 
namely, in the morning or at eventide. In the morning fix thy 
good purpose; and at eventide examine thy ways, how thou hast 


behaved thyself this day in word, deed and thought. Gird up thy 
loins like a man against the vile assaults of the devil; bridle thy 
gluttony and thou shalt better bridle all desire of the flesh. 
Never be entirely idle; but either be reading, or writing, or pray- 
ing, or meditating, or endeavoring something for the public 
good.” 

If we get the thought that religion is not all bustle, and 
not all sitting down, we may be on the track of that principle 
of alternation which is important to the inner life. We move 
from meditation to activity, and from activity back to meditation. 


Prayer: O God, even in the midst of hurrying crowds, may 
we be alone with Thee and find sanctuary. In the very noise of 
the streets, may we hear a distant music that turns our aimless- 
ness into a pilgrimage. Amen. 


Wednesday, June 9 


“Tn silence and quiet the devout soul goeth forward and 
learneth the hidden things of the Seriptures.”’ (Thomas a Kem- 
pis.) 

It is a strange thing to discover that modern people consider 
religion a practice that can be chosen or not at will, without 
there being any consequences one way or another. It is strange 
that some people expect the fruits of religion in their lives without 
submitting to the disciplines of religion. We shall not grow wise 
unless we meet great thoughts, great themes, great men, and in 
lonely ecstasy habituate them to dwelling in our souls, to mingling 
in our words, and determining our action. Thomas a Kempis was 
only one of a host of ancient men who watched the soul closely 
and knew that consequences followed omission and commission. 
“Tf thou withdraw thyself from trifling conversation and idle 
goings about, as well as from novelties and gossip, thou shalt 
find thy time sufficient and apt for good meditation. One hath 
said ‘as oft as I have gone among men, so oft have I returned less 
aman.’ This is what we often experience when we have been a 
long time in conversation. . . . No man safely talketh but he 
who loveth to hold his peace.” 

Religion is not the formless, vague thing that many people 
try to make it. The personality that has assurance; the person- 
ality that can forgive; the personality that can renounce; the 
personality that can humbly continue to Jearn and grow; the per-- 
sonality that can endure persecution without rancor—this is 
not an accidental, casual thing. The fruits of the spirit are har- 
vested, not purchased or borrowed. 

Prayer: O Thou Giver of the Good Years, remind us of the 
wealth of hours bequeathed to our lifetimes. Help us fill the span ~ 
from dawning to starlight with awakened consciousness of serv- 
ing Thy purposes. Amen. 


Thursday, June 10 


“Any profound world-view is mysticism, in that it brings 
men into a spiritual relation with the Infinite.” (Schweitzer.) 
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Life and the world are non-rational entities. Our thinking 
eads us beyond thinking. When we begin to think what we 
are, what our world is, we reach out to experience, as nearly as 
we can, a life more than our own. Our own will-to-live links 
up with the deeper will-to-live of the world itself. 

Why have we lost the sense of living in a magnificent uni- 
verse, alive with miracles, pregnant with mysteries, potent with 
life-freshening wonders? Why do we live in apartments rather 
than in a cosmos? Why do we prowl in our own backyards when 
the star-flowers are blooming? Why do our minds stay with our 
bodies in Goshen when Atlantis still stands beneath the far, green 
waves? Why do we bend so desperately over our little concerns 
of scribbling and babbling and holding up our egos, filing this and 
confiding that, lunching and laughing and taking pains to see the 
old banalities again? And all the while, a million miracles ex- 
plodeina minute. It is said the world has shrunk; has it shriveled 
also? 

Sometimes the puzzling mists part for a moment, and we see, 
in a flash, something that takes a lifetime to live up to. 

“Tn the world the infinite will-to-live reveals itself to us as 
the will-to-create—the will-to-love, which will through us re- 
move the dilemma of the will-to-live,” says Schweitzer. 


Prayer: O God, let some poet’s musings stir overtones within 
us; let some old music vibrate into being the melody long locked 
within our hearts; let some soft wind open the doors that we may 
see Life running joyously on the summer hills. Let some tear- 
cleansed vision humble us to worship—and to serve. Amen. 


Friday, June 11 


“In some form or degree, dim or vivid, the sense of an 
achieved Perfection lying ever beyond us is essential to our real 
growth.” (Evelyn Underhill.) 


We live in a theater of struggle, frustration and incomplete- 
ness. The world-agony impinges upon us constantly, and there is 
no easy escape from it. And yet we do not believe that reality 
and meaning are summed up conclusively in struggle, frustration 
and incompleteness. There is too much of other elements here, 
and too much unsurrendered idealism to permit us to feel that. 
We know the world is broken and hurt. Yes! But, how do we 
know it? Only because we have already within us the vision of a 
better world that is to come into being through the dreaming 
and toiling of God-filled men. 

This thought must not be allowed to slip from our minds. 
There is a quest for wholeness which lays its claims upon us. 
In the very fabric of our inner, instinctive hungers, there is a 
yearning toward wholeness, as if homing pigeons were uneasy 
with the sense of a path and a place across the intervening mys- 
tery. The inward urge that makes us strive for complete man- 
hood, is also the driving urge that makes us seek complete 
brotherhood. The developed soul is developed only as it develops 
a fullfilled world. 

In the prayer-life, there are three steps which mark the ascent 
of the spirit. . . . Adoration, Communion and Co-operation. 
Adoration fixes the mind on the transcendent object; communion 
links the secret life of the soul with that object; co-operation 
js the active self-giving to the purposes of the Object. 

Prayer: Thou who art beyond roof and dome and yet within 
our hearts, keep alive for us the adventurous spirit that marches 
out to unseen frontiers. The lamp posts of Thy city are far away, 
but we see their glow and are heartened on the long trail. Amen. 


Saturday, June 12 


“No two souls are alike, and the prayer of every soul is, 
consequently, different.”” (F. P. Harton.) 

It is a common failing among Protestants to reduce religion 
to a kind of dead level affair, without making sufficient allowance 
for the rich variety of spiritual moods and the differences in in- 
dividual development. We can learn something from the Catholic 
teachers on this score. Many of them divide the growing spiritual 
life into at least three stages. First is the ‘‘purgative’’ stage, when 
a man realizes his imperfections and incompletenesses, and begins 


\ 

the endeavor to live the religious life. The kind of prayer most 
helpful at this stage is mental prayer or meditation. The second 
stage is called ‘‘the illwminative,”’ for on this level, most of the 
doubts and conflicts that led the mind to argue and debate have 
been satisfied. The kind of prayer that fits this stage is ‘‘af- 
fective prayer; it emphasizes, not intellection, but the will and 
the affections. Catholics say we are not commanded to under- 
stand God, but to love Him. Many Protestant prayers remain 
on the level of arguing and proving. 

The third stage in the spiritual life is the “‘wnitive,’’in which 
the individual soul has become integrated and related inti- 
mately to God. ‘‘Contemplative’’ prayer, the highest kind, should 
be employed at this level. Contemplative prayer arrives at ‘‘a 
heavenly joy” through inward pain and suffering. 

We may not follow this description of the inner life. But if 
we are reminded of the large depths of the interior life, and if 
we minister to its many needs, we shall be wiser and richer. 


Prayer: O God, our help in ages past, our hope for years to 
come, may we know Thee, love Thee, and enjoy Thee forever. 
Amen. 


Sunday, June 13 


“T fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him down the arches of the years.” 
Francis Thompson. 


Francis Thompson was one of those men whose experience 
and insight pushed back the shadows and revealed fragments of 
the Unseen. Through him imagination became intense reality. 
His great personal discovery was the relentless and unremitting 
love of God. When he looked back upon his life, which had 
been tossed hither and yon mostly in places of failure and fu- 
tility, he suddenly perceived that he had not been “‘the sport 
of an ironic fate, but a fugitive from divine love.’’ His enduring 
and authentic poem, ‘‘The Hound of Heaven,”’ sang of the Tre- 
mendous Lover, sang of the shepherd who went forth to find the 
lost sheep, sang of the “‘Everlasting Mercy.” 

Most of us flee Him down the nights and down the days, 
thinking that surrender to God means the loss of the joy and 
beauty of the world. So we explore every other source of satis- 
faction, trying to escape the insistent voice which calls us, trying 
to escape the Pursuer who follows with relentless love. There 
comes a time when we are disillusioned and disenchanted with 
ourselves, and when we feel most worthless, the Tremendous 
Lover finds us and wants us and takes us. 


“Halts by me that footfall; 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me!’ ”’ 


Prayer: O Love that wilt not let me go, Thou hast sent Thy 
Son into the World to show Thy Way and Thy Will. Extend 
Thy patience; pity my slowness, for my wisdom is only dark- 


ness! “Thou madest us for Thyself, and our heart is never at 
rest until it rest in Thee.”” Amen. 
* * * 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Margaret D. Brink 


HE one hundredth annual meeting of the Illinois Universalist 
Convention was held at St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Clinton, May 13-16, 1937. 
The Convention opened Thursday evening, May 13, with 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, president, presiding. The welcome ad- 
dress was given by the moderator of the church, Mr. W. E. 
Smither. ‘The Future of Religious Liberalism’’ was the subject 
of the address given by the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, of Muncie, 
Ind. Two very fine baritone solos by Mr. Vanderslicer of the 
Clinton church were much enjoyed. 
Friday morning the Universalist Women’s Missionary As- 
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sociation had the opening session, with Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, 
the president, presiding. 

At 10.30 the business session of the Convention was held. 
Reports of officers and chairmen of standing committees were 
heard. 

Miss Sally Wilkins of North Carolina was the speaker of the 
session, and told interesting facts of our mission centers in that 
state. Her pleasing personality and charming manner captivated 
her audience. 

At the Woman’s Friendship luncheon, Miss Georgia Burn- 
ham gave an interesting historical sketch of the Universalist 
Women’s Missionary Association in Illinois. Mrs. Mulford told 
of her recent visit to Friendly House. 

Men of the Convention held a luncheon meeting at the Magill 
Hotel, with Dr. W. H. Macpherson speaking on ‘Relation of the 
Individua! Church to the General Convention.” 

The business session of the Illinois Sunday School Association 
occupied Friday afternoon. Miss Elsie Wick of the Illinois 
Church Council was the speaker. 

The climax of the Convention was the beautiful service on 
Friday evening. Devotionals by the Rev. James McKnight of 
Avon and a beautifully rendered solo from the “Stabat Mater’ by 
Mr. Vanderslicer were appropriately chosen for a prelude to the 
splendid occasional sermon by the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer of Ur- 
bana. Dr. Frank D. Adams conducted an inspiring and impres- 
sive communion service. 

Final business of the Convention was disposed of on Satur- 
day morning. Two important changes in the by-laws are as 
follows: The time of meeting of the Illinois State Convention 
hereafter will be during the month of May instead of September, 
dates to be determined by the Executive Committee; and the 
Illinois Sunday School Association is now the department of 
Religious Education of the State Convention. The chairman of 
this department automatically becomes second vice-president of 
the State Convention. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams was elected president of the State 
Convention. Other officers re-elected are: first vice-president, 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Oak Park; second vice-president, the 
Rey. Donald K. Evans, Clinton; secretary, Mrs. George F. Brink, 
Elgin; treasurer, Mr. William D. Kerr, Oak Park. 

Collection for the Ministerial Pension Fund amounted to 
$277. 

The Convention banquet was held in the church dining- 
room, with the Rev. Martin M. Hicks of the “‘Little Hickory”’ 
church, Bingham, Dr. L. Ward Brigham and Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson as speakers. 

Sunday school and church services were conducted by the 
Rev. Donald K. Evans and the Rev. Morley R. Hartley re- 
spectively. This service officially closed the one hundredth 
session of the Illinois Universalist Convention. 


* * * 


WHY I BELIEVE IN THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Eugene Adams 


The New Hampshire Universalist Y. P. C. U. of- 
fered a week’s board at Ferry Beach during the Y. P. 
C. U. Institute to the boy or girl of New Hampshire, 
fifteen to twenty-five years old, who might write the best 
300-word article on “‘Why I Believe in the Universalist 
Church.” This is the prize-winning article. Mr. Adams 
is president of the Y. P. C. U. of Portsmouth. 

The Editor. 


] WAS sixteen years of age when I first visited the Universalist 

church and church school. Immediately I sensed the fact 
that this church did not hold itself superior to other churches, 
yet it clung to its own plain but inspiring ideas and ideals. 

Gradually as I became a steady attendant at this church I 
began to accept this faith that was taught to me in church, in 
church school, and in young people’s meetings. 

Soon I joined the church, because I felt it my solemn duty 
because I had accepted its belief. I have accepted the belief that 


God exists in the universe, as our own soul exists within our 
bodies. He does not exist as a body and mind as you and me, 
but as Power, Love, Intelligence, and Purpose. 

I have accepted the fact that Jesus really did live. I believe 
that he was a man who had caught the powers and glories of 
God, and tried to spread the truth among his fellowmen. 

I have accepted the fact that the Bible was a record of God’s 
communion with immortal souls. This was proved to me by his- 
tory, science, and just the fact that we are born with hopes, fears 
and sorrows. 

I have accepted the belief that there will be a retribution for 
all evil-doers. Yet rising above this is the belief of deliverance 
and happiness. 

I have accepted the belief that life is eternal and the belief 
in the harmony of all souls with God. 

It is as Dr. George Gordon says, ‘“‘When we rise to the vision 
of the truth that no falsehood can defeat, of the right that no 
wrong can crush, of the goodness that no evil can overpower, we 
rise to our best estate as members of the church of Christ.” 

These are the reasons why I have accepted the Universalist 
Church as the church of my belief. 


* * * 
A GOOD EXAMPLE 


Back in 1864 Senator Morrill of Vermont had an idea. It 
was that the old hall of Congress which had been vacated seven 
years before should be turned into a hall of fame, and that each 
state should be privileged to place there the likenesses in bronze 
or stone of two of its distinguished citizens. For seventy-three 
years the great have been arriving—warriors, orators, reformers, 
scientists and statesmen. Even two preachers have received a 
permanent call. 

For some reason Nebraska has left her two niches unfilled 
until now. The delay may have been due to the difficulty of 
making a selection from so many on the roster of its illustrious 
dead, or it may have been considered unnecessary to seek out the 
departed when there were so many famous among the living. 
For example, there is Senator George W. Norris of that state, 
who has been loitering around Capitol Hill so long that he is 
pointed out to visitors with more pride than members of the old 
Seventh Cavalry were accustomed to display in pointing out the 
pony Comanche, for fifteen years sole survivor of Custer’s last 
stand. 

On Thursday afternoon, April 29, however, with impressive 
ceremonies the statues of J. Sterling Morton and William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Nebraska’s choice for the nation’s hall of fame, were 
unveiled. J. Sterling Morton arrived there because of eminent 
service to the nation as Secretary of Agriculture in President 
Cleveland’s second administration, and as the founder of Arbor 
Day. Long before real estate reached a new high in the Dust 
Bowl and experts began advising ‘‘shelter belts,’ Mr. Morton 
raised the slogan, “‘Plant Trees,’’ and set the pioneer Nebraskans 
swinging their spades with a vengeance. When he arrived in 
Washington he announced a revolutionary policy of economy. 
He dispensed with the carriage hitherto furnished at government 
expense to carry the Secretary to and from his office. He discon- 
tinued the free distribution of seeds to farmers and thereby cut 
down the supply of bird feed to the keepers of feathered pets. 
Furthermore, the record of the administration of the Department 
of Agriculture, according to his grandson, showed a thing almost 
unbelievable in this day—‘‘in four years, eleven millions appro- 
priated, two millions returned to the Treasury.’ For that reason 
his fame should not only be perpetuated in the Hall of Statuary, 
but in this period of governmental spending it might be well to 
have three additional bronzes cast, one for the House, another 
for the Senate, and still a third for the office of the White House. 
—WNational Methodist Press. 

ok * * 

Happily much has been done toward the cure of mental 
disorders in individuals, but so far we have no protection against 
collective lunacies, which are far more terrifying in their results — 
Joseph Fort Newton. ‘ 
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Reactions of Our Readers ' 


ANSWER THIS IF YOU CAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Several weeks ago you said, in an editorial about the meeting 
of the Free Church Fellowship in Chicago: ‘‘As to one of the ad- 
dresses, that by Mr. Larry Davidow on the sit-down strike, we 
have received already two comments widely differing. One is: 
‘It made a great impression in Chicago.’ The other: ‘It sought 
to prove that the sit-down strike is entirely legal, and his reason- 
ing, carried to a logical conclusion, would make arson and murder, 
if committed in the course of a strike, equally legal.’ ”’ 

The next week you published the address, and I have looked 
for comments on it, but have seen none. Perhaps they were 
crowded out by the lettersfrom angry Unitarians which descended 
upon you in such volume. 

When I read the address I wondered why you thought the 
two comments ‘‘widely differing.” It seemed to me that the 
first one was probably correct, and the second certainly. I 
should expect the statements made and the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Davidow to make a ‘“‘great impression,’ but not neces- 
sarily a favorable one. 

“There can be no question of the fact,’’ says Mr. Davidow, 
“that today it is generally recognized that labor has a right to 
organize and strike, and to carry on all acts incidental to striking.” 
(Italics mine) That is, if the striking shoe workers in Maine 
burn the plant of one employer in order to bring others to terms, 
that is labor’s right. If the automobile union now seeking to or- 
ganize Henry Ford’s workers decides to frighten him into yielding 
by killing a member of his family, that will be all right—just an 
“act incidental to striking.” 

And, of course, if all acts incidental to striking are right and 
legal, seizing any private property is legal—seizing the owner’s 
house, his automobile, his money, is just as legal as seizing his 
factory by a sit-down strike. Mr. Davidow is obviously a little 

doubtful about this himself, since he tries to justify the seizure 
by explaining that there is no “intention of permanently de- 
priving the employer of the possession of his property. It is 
merely a temporary condition which can be and is ended when- 
ever the employer is willing to deal collectively with his workers.” 

Mr. Davidow is a lawyer, I believe. I suppose he would de- 
fend a kidnaper on the ground that he had no intention of perma- 
nently retaining possession of his victim, but would restore him 
to his family whenever the ransom demanded was paid. 

Yes, I can well believe that the address made a “great im- 
pression” in Chicago, but I can not believe that many who heard 
it would agree that “all acts incidental to striking” are right, 
whether committed by capital or by labor. 

N.E.S. 


* * 


FAITH NOT UNREASONABLE 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

“Tantaene animis coelestibus irae?’”’ These words of Vergil 
come to the mind of one reading some of the recent Unitarian 
correspondence in the Leader. Mr. Cotton may have been em- 
phatic in his articles, but he is certainly not ‘“‘out of date’’ in his 
views concerning modern science. One with any acquaintance 
with the works of English, American, French and German 
scientists knows that they utterly refute the mechanical theory 
of the universe and tend to the thought of mind as the supreme 
Reality. 

Of course theism or any general belief of religion, science or 
philosophy cannot be literally demonstrated. Such beliefs rest 
on human experience and it is always possible to denounce such 
experience as illusive, inadequate or false. 

In order to appreciate heartily the work of Dr. Eliot—or of 
the commission—it is needless to asperse Dr. Joy, Mr. Cotton, or 
their theology. Certainly it is not the practical liberalism which is 
professed. I have noticed also since my student days in Leipzig 
that many who doubt or deny the immortal hope are often 


inclined to shout their views, a curious anomaly. The theists 
in our fellowship do not believe in revelation except as natural 
and universal, differing in degree but not in kind. Naturalism 
and supernaturalism in their proper sense do not apply to the 
substance of a belief but to its source and development. The 
spiritual is as natural as the material. 

There are some who speak or write as if there had been some 
new and great discovery which renders belief in survival untenable. 
As a matter of fact the conception of the universe of recent science 
is on the whole favorable to the doctrines of natural or universal 
religion. The hope of personal survival of which I have had 
much experience in fifty years in the liberal ministry seldom, if 
ever, involves ‘‘postponing to the after world the solution of 
problems which ought to be solved here and now.” 

It rather stimulates to spiritual activity. The humanism 
which goes with theism is quite equal to any form of this much 
discussed ism. 

Geo. Croswell Cressey. 

Stoughton, Mass. 


* * 


IN MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Those who attend the memorial exercises marking the cen- 
tennial of John Murray’s burial in beautiful Mount Auburn 
Cemetery at Cambridge on June 6 will see monuments marking 
the graves of other noted leaders in early Universalist history. 

Not far from the Murray monument is a statue marking the 
grave of Hosea Ballou the first. Thomas J. Sawyer, H. White, 
T. B. Thayer, Lucius R. Page, E. G. Brooks and George L. 
Perin are buried there. I believe there are other Universalists 
of prominence laid to rest there, too. Some of the religious 
leaders of other communions who are buried in this American 
“Westminster Abbey” are Phililps Brooks, William Ellery 
Channing, Mary Baker Eddy, Ezra Stiles Gannett and Theodore 
Lyman. 

Seores of names of people outstanding in the political, lit- 
erary and educational annals of this country may be seen on the 
gravestones at Mt. Auburn. Just to mention a representative 
few: Louis Agassiz, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Jane Austin, Edwin 
Booth, Gamaliel Bradford, Rufus Choate, Charlotte Cushman, 
Dorothea Dix, Charles W. Eliot, Asa Gray, Henry Lee Higginson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Julia Ward Howe, Samuel Gridley 
Howe, Henry Cabot Lodge, Amy Lowell, James Russell Lowell, 
Richard C. MacLaurin, Richard Olney, Francis Parkman, 
Eleanor Porter, Minot J. Savage, Nathaniel Shaler, Joseph 
Story, Charles Sumner, Artemas Ward and Robert C. Winthrop. 
There are also impressive monuments as memorials for Nathaniel 
Bowditch, Richard Henry Dana, Margaret Fuller, John Lothrop 
Motley and Robert Gould Shaw. 

Robert F. Needham. 


* * 


OVER A CENTURY WITH OUR PAPER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In looking over an old trunk I came across the two Univer- 
salist papers in the year 1831—one paper in January of that year 
and one in December of the same year. I found them quite in- 
teresting, so forward to you hoping they will interest you or some 
of your staff. 

My grandfather, John Fairbanks, and J. Whitcomb, were 
neighbors in Harvard, Mass., and took the paper together. Har- 
vard was a part of Marlboro at that time. 

We took the paper under various names. When mother died 
in 1920 the subscription lapsed through carelessness on my part. 
I moved to Berlin, then to Hudson, Mass. The paper for years 
came to Wm. H. Greene in Arlington, and later we moved to 
Lowell, Mass. 

Marion E. Greene. 

Hudson, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Hocking’s Philosophy of Life 


Thoughts on Death and Life. 
Ernest Hocking. (Harper. $2.00.) 
The Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality 

and the Thomas Lecture at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, expanded for the sake of 
clarity, are here published together as an 
expression of the author’s fundamental 
philosophy. As Professor Hocking himself 
says, “there are no concerns which more 
pervasively affect human happiness and 
sanity, both at the conscious and at the 
subconscious level, than these issues” of 
life and death; his purpose is “‘to remove 
some of the needless obstacles to a just 
judgment,’’ not to profess finality or to 
ofier dogmatic affirmations. 

Whenever Professor Hocking commits 
himself to the printed word, which we 
wish were more often, there are many dis- 
cerning people who hasten to profit by his 
reflections; one can be sure of the rele- 
vance of all he has to say, of the freshness 
and independence of judgment, and of the 
profound understanding of the spiritual 
implications of the questions he raises. 

Human survival, says Hocking, cannot 
be determined by a summation of proba- 
bilities; it is inherently neither probable 
nor improbable. Most people have lost 
interest in the question because it is al- 
ready settled for them, one way or the 
other, by their world-view. It needs a 
fresh presentation so that it may be con- 
sidered as a question worth raising for its 
own sake, and this requires that it shall 
make again an ‘original impact on the 
mind.” MHocking’s approach is through 
a study of the meanings of death. 

The social meaning of death is of course 
easy to grasp; it insures flexibility and 
progress. “If there were no natural death, 
society might well be driven to institute 
some form of artificial death, such as an 
honorable ostracism, lest the cumulative 
weight of great authority hold all new-ar- 
riving tongues locked in deference and 
thwart their arrival at maturity through 
the exercise of responsible opinion.” (In- 
cidentally this sentence is representative 
of the power of Mr. Hocking to reinforce 
a thought by its perfect phrasing!) 

But what of the meaning of death to the 
individual? First, it leads him to deal 
with time as infinitely precious because 
absolutely limited. It is an advance in 
self-knowledge to discover and accept 
limits. While this is hardly a reconcilia- 
tion with death, there is the added fact 
that living with a limit in view tends to 
produce conditions which prepare a wel- 
come for death. Living is a series of de- 
cisions, and each decision pins us down, 
entangles us in the particulars of space 
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and time. At the same time, mingting 
with all our localized attachments, “‘there 
arises a factor of detachment, a growing 
tide of criticism of those accidental and ir- 
relevant traits which .... accumulate 
as a sediment in self-consciousness.”’ This 
rises to a desire for completer freedom and 
death acquires a new meaning as “new en- 
terprises attract but fall short of convic- 


tion; familiar sayings stir familiar feelings 


but without dominating the will; a broad- 
ening sympathy dilutes the energies of 
efficiency: the scale of one’s values takes 
its proportion increasingly from moods of 
serenity, less and less from the enthusiasms 
and pugnacities of the arena.” 

So it comes about that, through our 
recognition of death as an inescapable 
limit, life becomes a reality which can be 
contemplated as distinct from our selves 
which we can “‘on occasion and with good 
will put away.’’ And death means the 
birth of that self which has been “‘dated,”’ 
localized in time and space and events, and 
also a separation of the reflective self from 
it, the persistence of the creative possi- 
bilities of the reflective sense. These may 
be realized in relation to other but actual 
worlds, perhaps other groups of fellow- 
selves. 

No one, Dr. Hocking makes clear, 
knows what the conditions of survival may 
be. They are not written in a book, nor 
vested in any person, nor the private per- 
quisite of any society. The many claims 
that have been made to control them sim- 
ply illustrated “the handles which every 
great hope offers the exploiter.”’ But 
flashes of insight have ‘“‘lighted the race, 
been embodied in its saviors, and treas- 
ured in the great traditions.’”’ And these 
suggest that survival may be a matter of 
the degree of reality which the self attains. 
Death is not the extinction of life by an 
entity called Death, nor by an entity called 
Nature. ‘Death is an encounter of the 
real with the Real: and the Real, what- 
ever it is, is conscious and living, not in- 
animate.” 

In this way, for Hocking, human life 
has a ‘‘perspective of perpetuity,’ and this 
is one condition which must be met if 
life is to have an adequate meaning. 
Another is that our present existence be 
considered an ‘‘invitation to take on 
reality,’ complete reality which lasts. 
The Soul, in other words, possesses not 
immortality but immortability. It depends 
upon itself what degree of realness it 
comes to possess. 

It is a salutary, but not easy, discipline 
to foilow the philosopher through his 
profound appraisal of life and death. 
No one who does so with an open mind 
could flippantly dismiss the hopes which 
have cast a radiance into the otherwise 
dark abyss ahead of us all, nor imagine 


that rationality is necessarily synonymous 
with skepticism. But it is an inward forti- 
fication that one receives from this book, 
and if what one learns from the reflections 
of Professor Hocking is to be communi- 
cated to others, the spirit rather than the 
substance must be passed on. Here are no 
easily-remembered formulas, or arguments 
pro and con. Here, rather, is the quin- 
tessence (so far as words can contain it) 
of the wisdom and courage and independ- 
ence which, embodied in a wise and good 
man, have made him a philosopher, a 
teacher, and a lover of mankind. 
AES Bes: 


* * 


A Readable Study Book 


Mecca and Beyond. By Edward M. and 
Rose W. Dodd. (Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement: Boston.) 


A few decades ago the general tendency 
in Mission Study Books was to compare 
the best in Christianity with the worst in 
non-Christian cultures. I remember well 
one time when this criticism of our methods 
was courteously made to me by a Moslem 
student. We had both been listening to an 
eloquent appeal at a Student Volunteer 
meeting where, conscious of his presence, I 
had been made for the first time wretchedly 
aware of this approach. Not that this 
manner of painting the picture was de- 
liberate, it was rather an over-zealous 
eagerness to arouse interest and enthu- 
siasm. The new study book, ‘‘Mecca and 
Beyond,” by Edward M. and Rose W. 
Dodd, is an excellent example of a new 
approach. Whether the change is due to 
our awakened consciousness of how we 
have failed to carry out the teachings 
of Christ, or to the justifiable criticisms of 
our non-Christian friends, I cannot say— 
probably both—but the change has come 
and is a healthy one. 

The authors, both of missionary parent- 
age, give us a vivid and, above all, a fair 
picture of the present Moslem world, its 
struggles to exact fair play from the Chris- 
tian nations, its own problems, and its 
contacts with different types of Chris- 
tianity. Let me quote from the introduc- 
tion: 

“As far as the book itself is concerned, 
it is obvious that so vast a subject with so 
rapidly changing a scene as the Moslem 
world can only be dealt with very briefly 
and inadequately in this small compass. 
If, however, this is enough to stimulate 
interest in our friends of the Moslem 
world and to encourage study of the mis- 
sion of Christianity in the world, it will 
have accomplished a purpose.” 

I feel it does more than that, however. 
It makes us aware of the search for spiritual 
values which many of the new generation 
over the world are making. It brings out 
wherein the teachings of Jesus (recognized 
by Moslems as a great prophet) surpass 
those of Mohammed. It challenges us to 

(Continued on page 733) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEFORE JULY 1 


Our fiscal year closes on June 30. By 
that time we hope all those who intend to 
make a financial contribution to our work 
for the current year will have sent in their 
checks. Of course, we are glad to receive 
them at any time during the year, but when 
we are a little behind in our budget, as we 
are this year, we are especially anxious to 
receive all that we can in time to include 
it in our annual report. 

Our organization could not operate to 
be of help to the denomination if it were 
not for the contributions we receive from 
individuals. We hope, therefore, that a 
generous response will be given to our ap- 
peal that our work may be continued more 


effectively. 
* * 


THE OXFORD DELEGATION 


We have all been pleased that so many 
Universalists have been able to sign up 
for the trip to the Leyden International 
Bureau meeting in Oxford this summer. 
We are pleased not only at the number 
but at the quality of the young people who 
will represent our denomination. Eight 
of our number attended last year’s con- 
ference at Star Island, and will be quite 
familiar with the L. I. B. Those in the 
party that did not go to the Star Island 
conference will, therefore, have the oppor- 
tunity of getting first-hand information 
on the boat going over. 

We know you will be interested in seeing 
the list of those in the party. You will 
remember that fifteen Universalists and 
the same number of Unitarians are to be 
entertained for two weeks preceding the 
conference by a group of English mem- 
bers. Included in our group of fifteen 
are the following: Jean Champlin, Hart- 
ford, Conn., secretary of Connecticut 
State Y. P. C. U.; William E. Gardner, 
Canton, Mass., National Executive Secre- 
tary; Gail P. Hanson and Patricia Mul- 
ford, both of Oak Park, IIl., and active in 
their local union; Paul Henniges, Peoria, 
Ill., president of Illinois State Union; Rev. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, Portland, Maine, 
National Y. P. C. U. president; Rev. and 
Mrs. Emerson H. Lalone, Boston, Mass., 
reporters for The Christian Leader; Mary 
B. Lillie, New Bedford, Mass., student 
Canton Theological School, Canton, N. Y.; 
Harriet G. Yates, Boston, Mass., field 
supervisor for the G. S. S. A.; Laurence 
Shorey, Portsmouth, N. H.; Rev. Jeffrey 
Campbell, Boston, Mass., New England 
field secretary for the Student Christian 
Movement; Marjorie P. Upton, Salem, 
Mass.; Daphne U. Maris, Joliet, IIl.; 
and Julie McKay, Universalist student 
studying at Heidelberg University, Ger- 
many, on scholarship. 

Other Universalists who will sail with 


this group on the S. S. “President Roose- 
velt”’ on July 7, but who are taking special 
tours in Europe, are Rev. Arnold Simon- 
son of Brewton, Ala., Katherine Farman 
of Derby Line, Vt., and Marion Griffith 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The above group. together with about 
twenty-three Unitarians, will make up the 
party sailing on the 7th. There will be 
other Universalists at the conference. 
Several are making special trips of their 
own, but we expect all to join at Oxford. 

A recent letter from Rev. H. Stewart 
Carter of England, president of the Leyden 
International Bureau and chairman of hos- 
pitality, says that the free hospitality 


group will be met in London on Thursday, 
July 15, where they will be entertained 
until Saturday, the 17th, when they will be 
motored north to Mansfield for the week- 
end; Monday, the 19th, on to Sheffield 
until Wednesday, when the party moves 
farther north to Manchester, staying there 
until Monday, the 26th, when they move 
on to Liverpool. From Liverpool on the 
27th the party moves south to Kinver and 
district and stays there until the 29th, when 
they go to the conference in Oxford. The 
conference opens on the evening of the 29th 
and closes on August 3, when the adult 
conference begins. 

Most of the young people will leave Ox- 
ford on the 3d and go to London for the 
4th and 5th, then down to Southampton, 
where they sail at noon on the 6th for 
New York, arriving there on August 14. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE AT 
SHELTER NECK 


The young people of North Carolina 
will hold their institute at Shelter Neck 
during the week of June 14. | Their goal for 
attendance is ‘‘not less than fifty Institu- 
ters,’ and they are striving to have every 
church in the state represented. This is a 
splendid Institute with an excellent faculty. 
In the recent issue of The Tar Heel Uni- 
versalist we find short sketches of some of 
the courses by those who are to conduct 
them. Mrs. George Lapoint gives a 
résumé of her course, entitled ‘‘God in the 
Beautiful.”’ Mr. Lapoint gives a brief in- 
troduction to his course and the panel dis- 
cussion, the subject of which is “The 
Unity of Society.”” Rev. Stanley Manning 
of Hartford, Conn., is to teach a course at 
this Institute, and Mrs. Manning will ac- 
company him, together with some of our 
young women from Hartford. 

* * 


THE CLARA BARTON CAMP OPENS 
JUNE 26 


Our director of recreation for the Clara 
Barton Camp paid us a visit recently. 
Miss Amalia Raspe has wonderful plans 
for the campers this season, and here are a 
few things which she will need to help her 
in carrying out these plans: 

An old bookcase or chest of drawers to 
put in the barn in which to keep arts and 
crafts materials. 

Old spools from which the thread has 
been used. 

All colors of cotton thread. 

Crayons and paints, and she even sug- 
gests, if you have a way of getting odd lots 
of furniture paint to the Camp without 
disastrous results to you or your car, she 
would appreciate these. 

Seeds—annuals which grow quickly. 

The reasons for some of these requests 
are: An Open Air Festival for which 
peasant costumes must be made. Making 


them will be a part of the handwork of the 
campers. Small flower gardens for each 
group. While one half of the camp is 
swimming the other half will weed the 
garden. 

And she has a very good reason for want- 
ing all she asked for. Have you any of 
these things to donate? Send direct to the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, 
Mass. Marked for Camp. 

* * 


MECCA AND BEYOND 


This is the title of one of the books we 
are recommending for study this next 
year. The authors are Edward M. and 
Rose Wilson Dodd, and the book is a study 
of the Moslem world. You will find an ex- 
cellent review of this book by Mrs. Laurens 
H. Seelye, on page 728 of this same issue 
of the Christian Leader. 


* * 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT INMAN’S 
CHAPEL 


We intended to tell you just the date of 
the opening, but find in looking over Mr. 
Boorn’s letter that while he says ““The 
school opens today,” there is no date on 
the letter. Anyway, we know it is in full 
swing at the present time, for on that first 
day Mr. Boorn says: “The children have 
been collecting since half past seven for a 
nine o’clock session. Our faculty will be as 
follows: I will act as principal, Mrs. Boorn 
will specialize in music. She has been 
trained for that kind of work when she 
was a student at B. U. and is now going to 
get a chance to put her knowledge to some 
use. Mrs. Pauline Frazier Plott and Mrs. 
Cora Warren will have the kindergarten- 
primary; Mrs. Hazel Warren Phillips will 
teach the juniors; Charles Frazier will have 
charge of the boys’ vocational work, and 
Miss Marietta Warren will be general as- 
sistant. The faculty members are now 
arriving as well as the children, so before 

(Continued on page 732) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AS SOME WILL DO IT 


How are you plan- 
ning for Children’s 
Day? Is your pos- 
ter - announcement 
of the program, sent 
you by the G. S&S. 
S. A. with the Chil- 
dren’s Day sugges- 
tions for this year, 
in its place? ‘‘It pays to advertise,” we all 
know, and church and school affairs find 
this as much of an asset as any business 
concern. Inquiries reach us every day 
about programs. And with them come 
statements of ways in which different 
schools plan to observe the day. An in- 
creasing number are making of it a Com- 
mencement Program, where the year’s 
work is dramatized and explained for the 
benefit of parents and friends. Here is no 
exploitation of little tots, to the enter- 
tainment of their elders, but rather a 
greater understanding by the latter of the 
true function and achievement of the 
school as it seeks to help in the process of 
developing Christian character, at dif- 
ferent age levels. 

From correspondence and printed mat- 
ter which has come to our office recently 
we share with you ways in which two of 
our schools are to observe Children’s Day. 
Says Mrs. Ruth T. Dudley, superintend- 
ent of our school in Dexter, Maine: “‘We 
are having our annual Commencement, 
with all that that implies, on June 6. 
The following Sunday we shall observe 
Children’s Day very simply, with christen- 
ings and a junior sermon by our minister.” 
The other account is taken from the 
calendar of our church in Malden, Mass.: 
“A new departure is planned for Children’s 
Day this year. Instead of giving the 
morning hour over for this observance we 
shall meet at four o’clock in the church. 
There will be a lovely service with children 
and adults, pieces, singing, flowers, at- 
tendance awards, an original dramatiza- 
tion and the christening of children.”’ 

* eS 


INVEST NOW 


“Suffer little children to hear the high- 
est truth,” said Stanton Coit. What is 
the highest truth? How is it to be imparted 
most effectively to the children of our 
church schools? 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl wrote a good ar- 
ticle for The Christian Register recently on 
“Why Religious Education Has Failed.’ 
Part of the reason, I think, is the lack of 
three factors essential to good teaching, 
training, enthusiasms and morale. 

Our Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach is not simply a place for a 
pleasant summer vacation. It is main- 
tained to give that training in the tech- 
nique of teaching which so increases our 


effectiveness as church school teachers. 
And part of the joy of being in touch with 
Ferry Beach is to see the same group of 
teachers and leaders coming back year after 
year because they have caught the joy of 
good teaching. They have found that to 
know how to do a job well is to make of it 
an interesting and a thrilling undertaking. 


To study together, to exchange ideas” 


there beneath the pines or beside the 
ocean, to redefine our purposes, to im- 
prove our techniques under competent 
leadership, is to feed our enthusiasms, 
strengthen our morale. Here are fifty, 
seventy-five, one hundred, leaders from 
other Universalist churches, all of us 
bound by ties of tradition and objective. 
Ferry Beach is an investment for any 
church. Try it, and see what training, 
enthusiasm and morale can do for your 
church school. 
Tracy M. Pullman, Dean. 


* * 


PROBLEM PARENTS 


Children are a case of having started 
something you can’t finish. And little do 
children guess what courage and patience 
it takes for wise parents to let them conduct 
their own experiments by trial and error. 
Not by any means are all parents as wise as 
that. One of the last lessons human be- 
ings learn is to keep hands off one another’s 
souls. 

A very sensible woman, who happens 
also to be a psychologist, Mrs. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, has conducted a study for 
the Chicago Association for Child Study 
and Parent Education. It back-fired. 
From thousands of letters written by chil- 
dren it appears that, as with colleges and 
their alumni, the trouble is not only with 
“problem children,” it is also with “‘prob- 
lem parents.” 

This is another way of saying that sym- 
pathetic understanding of other lives is an 
article excessively rare. The sticker comes 
at the start. First blunder: attempting to 
force children to accept their parents’ 
ideas. This creates emotional conflicts 
and social maladjustment. Second blun- 
der: attempts by parents to realize their 
own thwarted ambitions through their 
children. This in turn thwarts the chil- 
dren. 

As foot-note to this age-old plot of par- 
enthood to succeed by proxy is a revealing 
fact: that the second blunder is as preva- 
lent among the well-to-do as it is in the 
slums. Probably very few people have 
managed to do in life what they hoped. 
Realization of this settles down in a grey 
fog at an age which varies according to 
circumstances from the twenties to the 
fifties. Then come the children, as escape 
from frustration. Parents take heart. 
Their formulary is as old as it is touching: 
“T want my children to do what I failed to 


do,’ or, more unselfish, “I want my chil- 
dren to have a better chance than I had’”’— 
which is the present creating the future. 

Here occurs the test of ability to keep 
hands off. The father, who ought to have 
been a professional mathematicisn, decrees 
that his son, who struggles with elementary 
arithmetic but has a talent for acting, 
shall be a civil engineer. To defeat this 
illumination of paternal genius takes years 
of expert team-play between the boy and 
his mother, who is so skillful that she is 
finally able to make the father think it was. 
his own bright idea that the boy go on the 
stage. For women are generally wiser 
about this than men, the subject being 
one where the heart is a better judge than 
the head. 

Parents alive to the peculiar perplexities 
of this rapidly changing world may be ob- 
served, after having done their utmost for 
their children, to adopt an attitude of 
sportsmanship. Their tone is: ‘“‘We have 
given you every chance we could; we have 
told you the rules of the game and what 
you risk by breaking them; but we cannot 
play the game for you. So here we stand 
either to cheer you on or to pick up the 
pieces with heavy hearts. But the re- 
sponsibility is yours.” 

This tone, especially if salted with humor, 
can have a wonderfully sobering effect on 
youngsters. Directly they grasp that it is 
their own festival or their own funeral, the 
complexion of affairs is vastly altered, and 
you may be amused to find that what you 
have on your hands, instead of tear-away 
wits and reckless harumscarum, is a sober 
young judge or a stuffy little prig. No 
harminthat. Priggishness is a good emerg- 
ency brakes. 

To be candid, however, such sportsman- 
ship is easier in theory than it is when the 
plot thickens. How good are you as a par- 
ent at taking humiliation by proxy? 
When the boys bring home their report 
cards with F’s in English and their father 
earns his living by writing—then what?— 
Editorial in Boston Globe. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Through the medium of a very clever bit 
of original rhyme there has come to us this 
week the announcement of the engagement 
and approaching marriage of Miss Mar- 
garet C. Bolles of Bellows Falls, Vt., for- 
mer vice-president of the General Sunday 
School Association and former parish as- 
sistant at Bellows Falls, to Mr. John Ran- 
dall Zehner. On behalf of all our school 
workers who know Miss Bolles we wish 
to extend to her and Mr. Zehner our sin- 
cere good wishes for happy days and years 
ahead. ; 

* * 

‘Better Late than Never” is not half as 

good as ‘‘Better Never Late.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and _ Interests 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R. I., returned home May 15 after four 
months of absence in Chicago, where she 
was in attendance upon her mother, who 
was seriously ill. 

Rev. Gilbert Potter of North Attleboro 
and Foxboro, Mass., has resigned his Fox- 
boro parish, effective June 27. 

Rey. and Mrs. George A. Miller of 
California, fresh from their trip to the 
Orient, were given a tea June 3 at Univer- 
salist Headquarters by the workers, and 
reported on their experiences with our 
missionaries. 

Dr. George C. Baner of Akron, Ohio, 
brought J. P. Mead of Kent and Mr. 
Mead’s sister to Boston by motor for the 
annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Universalist Publishing House. 


Dr. L. Ward Brigham of Chicago made 
the longest journey of any taken to attend 
the annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Universalist Publishing House. While in 
Boston Dr. Brigham conferred with Dr. 
Etz about arrangements for the next ses- 
sion of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion Oct. 16-28. 

Dr. Etz, Rev. Max A. Kapp and Dr. 
VY. E. Tomlinson attended the meeting 
of the Free Church Council at Arlington 
St. Church, Boston, May 24. 


Rey. F. Mitchell Tileston, minister of 
the Universalist-Unitarian church of At- 
lanta, Ga., was at Universalist Head- 
quarters May 24. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels, Rev. George La- 
point and Rey. Gustav Ulrich will be the 
preachers at the tenth annual memorial 
celebration at Kenansville, N. C., June 6, 
and Rev. O. E. Bryant will give the his- 
torical sketch. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons preached 
again in Newark, N. J., May 30. 


Miss Madeline Greaves, who is a mem- 
ber of the Morrisville, Vt., Universalist 
church, a student in People’s Academy of 
Morrisville, has been chosen valedictorian 
of her class. She plans to enter the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 


Miss Mary R. Metz, ’37, daughter of 
Rey. and Mrs. William J. Metz of Morris- 
ville, Vt., has been chosen for one of the 
leading parts in the Greek play, ‘“‘Alcestis,’’ 
given as a part of the Commencement 
program at Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine. 


William D. Metz of Morrisville, Vt., presi- 
dent of the senior class at Bates College, 
was chosen by a faculty committee one 
of the four students who will speak at the 
J7ist Commencement exercises to be held 
at the college Monday, June 14. He was 
selected on the basis of try-outs. Mr. Metz, 


recently elected to the College Club, honor- 
rary service organization, is also a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. He is majoring 
in history and government.—Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press. His commencement ad- 
dress will be on ‘“The Unicameral Legis- 
lature.’’ In addition to the other items, 
he was chosen as the speaker for Last 
Chapel—the service at which the senior 
class appear in caps and gowns and come to 
chapel for the last time as a class. Mr. 
Metz has also been elected as alumni presi- 
dent of his class. He is the son of Rev. 
William J. Metz. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., whose hobby is composing music, 
will hear his college composition—‘‘The 
Voice of Alma Mater’’—played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Pops 
Concert June 10, Tufts Night. Prof. 
Leo R. Lewis of Tufts College has written 
the orchestration. This year marks Dr. 
Rose’s twenty-fifth graduation anniversary 
and also the graduation of his son David, 
Tufts ’37. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached 
for Rev. Lyman Achenbach at Gloucester, 
May 30. Mr. and Mrs. Lalone occupied 
the parsonage over May 31 in the absence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Achenbach, who are hav- 
ing a brief vacation. 

On May 30 Rey. Ray Darwin Cranmer 
of Santa Paula, Calif., celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination. 

Dr. Albert W. Harned, founder and 
director of the National Capital Choir, 
which has sung in the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church since October, 
1928, died May 29, aged sixty-four. 
Further notice next week. 

Miss Georgene Bowen, head of the Black- 
mer Home, of the W. N. M. A., in Tokyo, 
Japan, has resigned her position. She is 
regarded as one of our strongest and 
noblest missionaries. 

Prof. Angus H. MacLean, of St. Law- 
rence University, and Mrs. MacLean 
were in Boston May 27 and 28 to hear 
Professor Coe speak before the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, and to attend the 
meeting of the board of the General Sun- 
day School Association of the Universalist 
Church. 


Massachusetts 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lob- 
dell, D. D., pastor. Easter was observed 
with impressive services, beginning with a 
sunrise service on the lawn, 150 young 
people braving the cold winds of early 
morning. Leaders from other denomi- 
nations in the city assisted in this ser- 
vice. An Easter breakfast was served in 
the vestry to about 150. Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day was observed with appropriate 


services. Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Malden 
was the speaker of the afternoon, and had 
for her subject “‘Reponsibilities of Women 
in the World Today.” Following the ser- 
vice an informal tea was served in the ves- 
try. The Mission Circle held its annual 
meeting Monday, April 26. After the 
business meeting some of the members 
gave a pageant, “The New and the Old.” 
Guests were present from North Attleboro 
and Foxboro. The Martha A. Claflin 
Class at a recent Sunday morning service 
presented a memorial gift to the church in 
memory of Edward P. Claflin. An appro- 
priate memorial service was held in pre- 
senting the gift, and most of the members 
of the class were seated together in the 
front pews of the church. The gift con- 
sisted of five pieces—a walnut table, a 
seven-candle bronze candelabrum, and three 
bronze vases. The class plans to have 
flowers in the vases at each service. Some 
years ago another class, the Delta Alphas, 
the oldest class in the organization, raised 
a substantial sum of money establishing a 
trust fund. The interest from this fund 
has been applied each year to work in the 
church school. 

Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
The annual parish meeting in March be- 
gan with a supper, and the tables were well 
filled and encouraging reports were given. 
Officers for the coming year were elected. 
To commemorate the ‘‘Moody Centennial” 
a special song service was held in the 
evening, which proved so successful that 
two others have been held with good at- 
tendance. At the last one, May 23, it was 
asked that they be resumed once in a 
while the coming season. Haster was the 
usual successful day in this church, with a 
large attendance. An Easter offering of 
$300 was received. The church school pre- 
sented an original Easter service. The 
Y. P. C. U. entertained more than a hun- 
dred young people at the April meeting of 
the North Shore League. Dr. Rose of 
Lynn was the speaker and a social hour 
followed. A good delegation attended the 
Y. P. C. U. Convention at Lawrence and 
had an enjoyable time. Sunday evening, 
May 2, occurred the fifth annual ‘‘Parish 
Party,’”’ when Dr. and Mrs. Leighton of 
Somerville were special guests. The pas- 
tor, with Dr. and Mrs. Leighton, received 
the guests, following which a fine musical 
program was presented with an inspira- 
tional address by Dr. Leighton, filled with 
wit and wisdom. Delicious refreshments 
were served from beautifully decorated 
tables, and the social hour was so well 
spent that the friends seemed reluctant to 
leave. The closing parish supper took the 
form of a “Birthday Supper’ May 11, 
and each of the twelve tables was filled 
to overflowing. It was the largest attend- 
ance of recent times. Each table presented 
some part of the entertainment and hilarity 
seemed to abound on all sides. The master 
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of ceremonies called for the singing, to a 
well known tune, of an original poem, writ- 
ten by one of the parishioners, complimen- 
tary to the pastor. Other successful events 
have been held, and a few to be held in 
June will bring the season to a close with 
Children’s Sunday, June 27. 
* * 
THE W. N. M. A. 
(Continued from page 729) 
long we shall be in action. We are hoping, 
as a part of the boys’ work in carpentry, to 


make some needed repairs around the > 


place here. 

“Also it may interest you to know that 
we are painting the chapel. It is just 
about half done at the moment. The work 
goes rather slowly as the men are doing it 
in their spare time, also now, with the 
summer school in session, Saturday will be 
about the only day they can work. Weare 
painting it white with green trim. It is 
going to look very nice when finished. This 
is the first step toward putting the physical 
property in shape. 

“‘We have changed the order of services. 
As you know, Miss Powell had the church 
service at night, following the Y. P. C. U. 
We have shifted to the Sunday school at 
ten a. m. instead of eleven, put the church 
service at eleven instead of at night, and 
are holding the Y. P. C. U. in the evening. 
It seems to be working out well. It seems 
to be helping the church school, as persons 
planning to come to the church service at- 
tend the Bible class, which has been very 
small; also our church congregations have 
about doubled.” 

Mr. Boorn adds, ‘‘of course pretty 
weather helps.’”” And we can just imagine 
how “pretty” the weather is in the moun- 
tains at this time of the year, can’t you? 

* * 


HISTORY OF THE BALLOUS 


Interesting material relating to Rev. 
Hosea Ballou and his ancestors in Rhode 
Island was found recently in that state by 
Kesley Ballou Sweatt, assistant state direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts Historical Records 
Survey. It was in the form of manuscripts, 
printed broadsides and pamphlets, some 
of which date back to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. This material will 
be used in the Addenda to the History of 
the Ballou Family, which is being prepared 
by the Survey under the direction of Mr. 
Sweatt, assisted by James W. Eddy, au- 
thor of the History of the Eddy Family. 

The work will contain an extensive bibli- 
ography of the books which have been 
written about the various members of the 
Ballou family, and a long list of the maga- 
zine articles and books that came from the 
pen of Hosea Ballou and his descendants. 
Reference will be made in the volume to 
the work of Rev. Adin Ballou in behalf of 
world peace and human betterment, and 
his activities in the Hopedale Community, 
where he wrote many of his books, contro- 
versial articles and sermons. 

The expense of publishing the Addenda 


is being borne by the Ballou Family As- 
sociation of America, under whose auspices 
it was begun. Kesley Ballou Sweatt, who 
is a member of this famous family, is the 
author of the series of sketches, entitled, 
“Lincoln in New England.” 

Mr. Sweatt is a great grandson of Hon. 
Latimer W. Ballou of Woonsocket, who, 
with his distant kinsman, Adin . Ballou, 
wrote the genealogy of the Ballou Family. 

we . 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


The June issue of the Parish Bulletin of 
the National Memorial Church contains 
the following statements in regard to the 
resignation of Miss Eleanor Bonner as 
pastor’s assistant: 


With Sincere Appreciation 
While my formal letter of resignation 
has been sent to the Board of Management, 
I should like to take this, my last, oppor- 
tunity as editor of the Bulletin, to say 
good-by to the members of the parish, and 
to thank everyone for their kindness and 
co-operation in my work here for the past 
ten years. To Dr. Perkins for his sym- 
pathetic understanding and his inspiration 
in a difficult task, I am especially grateful. 
Please be assured of my continuing in- 
terest and my best wishes for the ever- 
increasing usefulness of the National 
Memorial Church. 
Eleanor Bonner, 
Pastor’s Assistant. 


A Tribute to a Friend 

The news that Miss Eleanor Bonner is 
resigning as pastor’s assistant because of 
her marriage later in the summer and re- 
moval from Washington has brought to us 
all deep regret and sorrow that cannot be 
wholly overcome by our genuine wish for 
her personal happiness. The Board of 
Management in acting on this resignation 
will give official expression to the church’s 
appreciation of a notable service. In the 
meantime, in this last issue of the Bulletin 
before Miss Bonner leaves, let me say a 
word of what is in all our hearts. 

Miss Bonner began her work ten years 
ago this coming September, when the task 
of building the National Memorial Church 
was taking definite shape. In all the hap- 
penings of these eventful years, their great 
difficulties and fine achievements, she has 
been an indispensable factor. Her ideals 
of religious education have shaped the 
development of the church school, and have 
been a spiritual inspiration in the lives of 
its members. The increasing details of 
parish administration centering in the 
church office have been borne by her will- 
ing heart and competent hands. Every 
branch of our church activities has felt 
the influence of her willingness to help. 
More than all else, she has endeared her- 
self to all, old and young, by her own 
nobility of character and gracious spirit. 
Her place in our abiding affection as well as 
in the life of the church she has so largely 
helped to fashion is secure and can never be 


filled, no matter who may come to make 
places for themselves. My own personal 
indebtedness for her untiring loyalty and 
the companionship that lightened toil is 
beyond the power of words to express. 
And to large numbers throughout the de- 
nomination the National Memoria! Church 
means more because she has been so much 
a part of it. May all good fortune attend 
her in the years to come. 
Frederic W. Perkins. 


* * 
MRS. CUSHING HONORED 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing has been 
awarded the Order of the White Lion by 
the government of Czechoslovakia for 
distinguished service in promoting good 
will between this country and Czecho- 
slovakia. The presentation will be made 
June 13 by the minister of that country, at 
a garden party given by the president of 
the Cosmopolitan Club of Montclair, 
N. J., and his wife. At the same time a 
purse of $500 will be presented to Mrs. 
Cushing to use for another trip to Europe. 
Mrs. Cushing is directing a Folk Festival 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, on the afternoon 
and evening of June 12, and is teaching a 
course in Folk Festival Production at the 
American Institute of Normal Methods, 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, July 7-28. 

Mrs. Cushing still lives at 7 Emerson 
Place, Upper Montclair, N. J., but has a 
studio in Room 927, 17 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


* * 


DEAN OF WORCESTER’S CLERGY 


Few men can look back on such long and 
distinguished service to humanity as the 
Rev. Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, dean of 
Worcester clergy. For thirty-seven years 
he has ministered not only to First Uni- 
versalist Church, but also to the churchless 
people of the city. For thirty-seven years, 
he has responded to every call to attend 
funerals and minister to the sick and 
needy. 

In civic affairs, his record is an impres- 
sive one. From 1904 to 1912, he served as 
a member of the school committee. From 
1910 to 1912 he was chairman of the 
committee. In 1917 he was president of 
the Board of Aldermen. In 1909 he headed 
the Worcester Fresh Air Work and in 1915 
he became president of the Public Educa- 
tion Society. For twenty-one years he has 
been a director of the Y. M. C. A. 

Now, at the age of seventy-five, he feels, 
according to his own words, “‘that the time 
has come to relinquish the pastorate to 
younger hands.” His resignation will 
take effect with the suspension of church 
services during the summer months, and 
he is to be honored with the post of pastor 
emeritus. 

A native of Perry, N. Y., he was or- 
dained fifty-three years ago. He has 
served pastorates in Valley Falls and 
Providence, R. I., and in Hudson and 
Little Falls, N. Y. He is a member of 
Montecute Lodge, Free Masons; Eureka 
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Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Worcester 
Commandery, Knights Templars; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and past president of the 
Worcester Economic Club. 

To few men is given opportunity for 
such service to his fellow men. Few are 
able to rise to the heights of giving such 
service. For him, nothing has been too 
trivial, whether it was to solve the prob- 
lems of a child, to dry the tears of a sor- 
rowing friend, or to bring a ray of sunshine 
into some clouded life——Worcester Post. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, IIl. 
Prof. Jerome Davis has been an associate 
professor in Yale Divinity School. 
Harold S. Davis is a lawyer in Boston. 
June Cary is the wife of Rev. Harry 
Cary, Universalist missionary in Japan. 
* Ox 
THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT 
FERRY BEACH 


The Board of Trustees of 
versalist General Convention 
and sponsors the Ministers’ 
at Ferry Beach each year as a service 
to our clergy and churches. Attend- 
ance by the clergy is vital to the continu- 
ance of the Institute. The program is ar- 
ranged with a view to meeting some of the 
daily, practical needs of the ministers. 

While it is not possible to present a com- 
plete faculty list at this time, the program 
as planned and the lecturers already se- 
cured warrant a maximum of interest and 
attendance on the part of the clergy. If 
available data is correct, neither of the 
ministers who will lecture on the Institute 
program this year has spoken on this plat- 
form before. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., 
beloved pastor of our strong and well-or- 
ganized church there, will give a series of 
lectures on the practical work of organiz- 
ing and sustaining a pastorate and a 
church. His theme centers on the ques- 
tion, ““How Can It Be Done?” Sub-titles 
will be given in a subsequent statement on 
program. Dr. Brooks will also preach the 
sermon in the Grove at Ferry Beach, Sun- 
day morning, Aug. 8. His subject will be 
“We Can’t All Be Saints.” 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway, who has had 
a remarkably successful pastorate at All 
Souls’ Universalist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will give a series of lectures with a 
distinct cultural emphasis. The theme of 
his course will be, ‘‘Poets and Poetry of 
Many Nations.’”’ Mr. Greenway has a 
collection of more than 500 original manu- 
scripts and presentation copies of poems 
from poets in many lands in the Orient 
and Occident. His lectures day by day will 
feature a special selection from these auto- 
graphed copies, from which he will read. 
His facility in the use of languages enables 
him to translate from the originals. A list 
of the daily lecture topics will appear 
shortly in a special statement on program. 


the Uni- 
organizes 
Institute 


Mr. Greenway has, also, very generously 
consented to provide an evening’s program 
on the evening of Wednesday, Aug. 11, 
when he will give his informing lecture on 
“Hunting Big Game with a Fountain 
Pen.”’ In this lecture he tells of his in- 
teresting and successful efforts in securing 
the autographs of famous personalities at 
home and abroad—autographs of men and 
women who have won fame rather than 
money, primarily. 

Miss Georgene Bowen, director in charge 
of Blackmer Home for Girls in Tokyo, 
Japan, who is on furlough in the United 
States, will address the ministers Friday 
morning, Aug. 18, on the work of the W. N. 
M. A. in Japan. 

Plans are developing for a series of lec- 
tures for the second period each day, and 
for a special and timely lecture on the 
occasion of the annual Ministers’ Luncheon 
on Wednesday, Aug. 11, to be given by an 
internationally known personage, the as- 
sociate editor of one of the most popular 
current magazines, and a leader in prac- 
tical philanthropy at home and abroad. 

The ministers who plan their summer 
schedule to include the week of August 
7-14 at Ferry Beach will find the program 
of the Ministers’ Institute replete with 
profitable material and inspiration with 
reference to their pastoral duties and op- 
portunities. Requests for reservations 
should be directed to Robert Needham, 
Secretary, Ferry Beach Park Association, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. A 
special discount under regular rates is 
offered ministers and their families. 

C. H. Emmons, Dean. 
* * 


THE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
CORPORATION 
(Continued from page 706) 
member of the Salem church, was elected 
treasurer. 

The complete list of officers for the year 
is as follows: President, Cornelius A. Par- 
ker; treasurer, George A. Upton; clerk, 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr.; directors, A. 
Ingham Bicknell, Roger F. Etz, Victor A. 
Friend, Charles B. Ladd, Gustave H. 
Leining, George F. Hughes, and Max A. 
Kapp. The nominating committee was 
Seth R. Brooks, Carl A. Hempel and Charles 
B. Ladd, and Doctor Brooks presented the 
report. 

Doctor Brooks also raised the question 
of the wisdom of the present method of 
getting trustees. Compétent men needed 
in the administration of Publishing House 
affairs, he declared, and entirely willing to 
serve, can not be used simply because some 
State Convention has not elected them. 

Others suggested privately that in many 
State Conventions the office of trustee of 
the Universalist Publishing House is not 
taken seriously, any name handy is put 
on the ballot, and that it is highly desirable 
to have State Conventions realize that 
ways will be found to amend the procedure 
unless they are willing to discharge their 


responsibilities intelligently and carefully. 

Those present were: Cornelius A. Parker, 
president, A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager, Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr., clerk, L. Ward Brigham, 
D. D., J. P. Mead, G. H. Leining, D. D., 
Arthur Britton, Charles B. Ladd, Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., George F. Hughes, Victor A. 
Friend, W. B. Lovejoy, Max A. Kapp, 
Burte B. Gibbs, Arthur E. Mason, George 
A. Perry, Herbert D. Goff, Robert F. Need- 
ham, Frank B. Chatterton, Seth R. Brooks, 
D. D., and John van Schaick, Jr. 

eV ase 
ok * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 728) 
test our own Christianity, and makes us 
ask ourselves whether we are fitted to 
preach Jesus to an intelligent Moslem who, 
grasping the great truths of Christianity, 
may demand of us more than we are 
ready to give. 

The fact that both authors spent their 
childhood in Moslem countries, and have 
lived among Moslems since then, thus 
drawing many examples from their own ex- 
periences, invites confidence and adds to 
the interest. In other words, it is not only 
an excellent study book but a readable one. 

Kate Chambers Seelye. 


* * 
An English Woman in Japan 


Living in Tokio. By Katharine San- 
som, with forty illustrations by Mar- 
jorie’ Nishiwaki. (Harcourt, Brace. 
$5.00.) 


Mrs. Sansom knows Tokio well, at least 
that Tokio which can be known by an 
Englishwoman living in comfort and meet- 
ing many types of Japanese. She has been 
observant, not alone of the externals of 
life but of the attitudes characteristic of 
Japanese people of many kinds, and she 
gives her readers many interesting com- 
ments on Japanese customs. 

The comments, while roughly grouped 
according to subject, are informal in 
character, often, indeed, chatty. In places 
careful pruning would have improved the 
text, but the conversational style has some 
advantages, for it obviates any supposition 
that the author is anywhere striving for 
effect. The illustrations, thoroughly Jap- 
anese in character, add a good deal to the 
book. 

Mrs. Sansom appreciates the best 
qualities of the Japanese. ‘‘They are a 
gentle people unless vitally roused’’—and 
then what? we ask—“‘singularly generous 
and ungrudging in their deeds and gifts 
of kindness . . . . a people whose crown- 
ing love is a love of Nature.’”’ She sym- 
pathizes with a people “swimming in and 
out of two civilizations;’’ she knows that 
many of their difficulties arise from “living 
in two worlds.” She recognizes that “the 
only way to understand the Japanese is 
.... through sympathy and consequent 
liking.” 

The author pays a tribute to the philo- 
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sophic detachment which some Japanese 
people achieve, and find that this flows 
through the whole body of Japanese life. 
“The Japanese do not individually expect 
as much from life as we do, and are content 
with far fewer material possessions.” 
And group responsibility, family ties, so- 
cial duties, require a definite subordination 
of self. Perhaps, Mrs. Sansom suggests, 
the natura! corollary is “that retirement 
within the spirit which gives the only cer- 
tain assurance of privacy.” 

Those who have lived for years in Japan 
have watched an extraordinary process, the 
grafting of so much that is new on a growth 
that has endured with little change for so 
very long. “Before your eyes you have 
conservative old Japanstill . . . . clinging 
tenaciously to its old customs and cere- 
monies’ and at the same time adopting 
the conveniences based upon the latest 
applications of science. 

Readable, but not distinguished in style, 
comprehensive in its comments on Japa- 
nese life but not primarily a sociological 
study, Mrs. Sansom’s interpretation and 
description of the Tokio and the Japan she 
knows suggests many interesting questions 
about our own way of living and about our 
relations with the Orient. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Y. P. C. U. of the Salem, Mass., 
church held its second annual Ferry Beach 
Night on Friday, June 4, in Bolles Hall. 
The details will be reported soon. 

An unheralded reunion of Ferry Beachers 
took place in New Orleans, La., several 
weeks ago. ‘“Bert’’ Goff of Providence, 
R. I., met up with “Luke’’ Linnekin, for- 
merly of Dedham, Mass., and now residing 
in Alabama. Mr. Goff enjoyed the round 
trip sea voyage between New York and 
New Orleans on the Southern Pacific 
Lines boat. 

We have just learned of the death in 
April of Myrtle H. Lewis of Naugatuck, 
Conn. Those who enjoyed her company 
during a three weeks’ visit at the Quillen 
last year will miss her. She is survived by 
a sister, J. Frances Lewis of Naugatuck, 
and a niece, Ethel B. Lewis of Boston, 
a staff assistant at the Massachusetts 
State Library. 

Gayly decorated, the good ship ‘Ferry 
Beach” dropped anchor at the Bangor, 
Maine, Universalist church the evening 
of May 21 and embarked a merry group 
of passengers from Pittsfield, Dexter and 
Bangor. Captain Ruth Dudley introduced 
an array of admirable admirals sitting at 
her table from whom came some salty, 
nautical remarks. This crew included 
Florence Buxton, Rev. Milo G. Folsom, 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Mrs. Hilda 
Hatch, Mrs. Helen Parsons, Rev. Henry S. 
Atwood and Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson. 
Mrs. Folsom spoke about the programs of 
the various institutes this summer. Ferry 
Beach photos and stereopticon views were 
enjoyed. After ‘mess’ in the dining 


saloon the ship’s company went aloft to 
the sports deck, where they witnessed 
some very clever skits and monolcgues. 
An impressive Friendship Circle led by 
Mrs. Folsom sent everyone ashore in the 
true Ferry Beach spirit. Gratitude is ex- 
pressed to all who helped make the voyage 
a success. 

Attention is called to the fact that under 
the new corporate by-laws it is provided 
that ‘‘the sums received for dues from 
Life ($25) and Patron ($100) Members 
shall be added to the permanent funds of 
the Association; the income of said sums 
may be used for such purposes as the Board 
of Directors may determine or as the As- 
sociation may decree; the principal of said 
sums may be used for lawful purposes of 
the corporation on the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present at any an- 
nual or special meeting.”’ 

One can become a Life Member by 
paying the $5.00 Sustaining Membership 
for five consecutive years. 

Mrs. Elvyra Hamilton of Roslindale, 
Mass., drove by the Quillen with her son 
Brooks on May 22, and reports that 
“everything looks fine and it is a wonder- 
ful improvement to have the lawn extend- 
ing back to Underwood.”’ 

The Universalist Publishing House is to 
have a “Ferry Beach Branch,” according 
to plans of Manager Lalone. 

Secretary Needham spoke at the meet- 
ing of the Old Colony Association at 
Quincy, May 26. Five dollars was appro- 
priated for the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 


ciation. 
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ORDINATION OF CARL A. HEMPEL 


More than 200 parishioners and friends 
thronged the Swampscott Universalist 
church, Sunday afternoon, May 23, to wit- 
ness the ordination of Carl A. Hempel to 
the ministry, at an impressive service. 
Mr. Hempel, who is associate general 
secretary and director of the boys’ division 
at the Y. M. C. A., has served the Swamp- 
scott church as its Sunday preacher for the 
past year and a half. 

Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., State 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches, 
presided at the ceremony. The opening 
prayer and scripture reading were given 
by Rev. Charles G. Christianson, pastor of 
the First Church (Congregational), who 
represented the Swampscott churches. 

The ordination vow and the right hand 
of fellowship were extended by Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D. D., of the First 
Universalist Church, Peabody, after which 
the prayer of ordination was spoken by 
Rev. Francis W. Gibbs of Arlington. Dr. 
William Wallace Rose, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church, Lynn, delivered the 
charge to the parish, and the charge to the 
minister was given by Rev. Garfield Mor- 
gan, pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church, Lynn. The newly ordained min- 
ister concluded the service with a bene- 
diction. 


Two anthems were sung by a quartet 
comprising Miss Ruth Morrow, Miss 
Aleaah P. Keach, Clarence Weiderman 
and George F. Clark. Miss Katherine E. 
Clark was at the organ. Ushers who as- 
sisted were William T. Hopkins, Jr., J. 
Elmer Hallock, Edward K. Hempel, 
Robert P. Loring and Lawrence Taylor. 
The chancel was attractively banked for 
the occasion with flowers and potted 
plants, the decorations having been ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Richard Ricker. 

Among those attending were a delega- 
tion of nine from the Universalist church, 
North Attleboro, where Mr. Hempel served 
as superintendent of the Sunday schooi for 
twenty-one years. Groups were also 
present from Worcester, Peabody, and 
West Somerville. 

The reception which was to have been 
held at the close of theservice was omitted, 
due to the illness of Mrs. Hempel, who is 
confined to the hospital. It is planned to 
hold the reception in the fall, when both 
Mr. Hempel and his wife can be present. 

Mr. Hempel has been a licensed preacher 
in the Universalist denomination for fifteen 
years. Dr. Coons, who presided, paid high 
tribute to his work both in church circles 
and in boys’ work, pointing out that the 
honor of ordination to the ministry had not 
been sought by Mr. Hempel, but rather 
had been offered to him by the State Con- 
vention. 

Attention was called to the progress 
which the Swampscott Universalist church 
has made since Mr. Hempel took over his 
duties as Sunday preacher eighteen months 
ago. With his wife and family, Mr. Hem- 
pel has devoted considerable time and ef- 
fort to the affairs of the church during that 
time, and an increased membership has re- 
sulted. 

Mr. Hempel will continue his work at 
the Y. M. C. A., devoting his Sundays 
and spare time to the activities at the 
church. 

A native of North Attleboro, Mr. Hem- 
pel was prominent in civie and church af- 
fairs of that town for many years before 
coming to Lynn. He was secretary at the 
Attleboro Y. M. C. A. at one time, was 
secretary of the Attleboro board of trade, 
and chairman of the North Attleboro Red 
Cross. He has been associated with Red 
Cross work for more than twenty years, 
having continued his interest in that or- 
ganization since coming to Lynn. 

He is a past president of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, and for thirteen years prior to ac- 
cepting his present Y. M. C. A. position 
was director of religious education at the 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

Besides his work in church circles he has _ 
been active among the Boy Scouts and 
other endeavors for boys. Mr. Hempel is 
also a member of the Lynn Rotary Club. 
He makes his home with his family at 37 
Farragut Road, Swampscott.—Lynn Item, ' 
May 24. wz 
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Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth, 1310 kilo- 
eycles, 

* * 


STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Iowa at Mitchellville, June 11-13. 
Ohio at North Olmsted, June 20-24. 
* * 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The ninety-fifth annual session of the Iowa Uni- 
versalist Convention and its auxiliaries will be held 
in the Universalist church at Mitchellville, Iowa, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 11, 12, 13, 1937. 


Invitation 


The Mitchellville church extends a hearty welcome 
to delegates and visitors from the Iowa Universalist 
churches, and will furnish lodging and breakfast to 
all whose names are sent by June 10 to the Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove. 

Official Delegates 


The Iowa Universalist Convention is composed of 
ordained ministers in fellowship in Iowa, officers of 
the Convention, and five delegates for each twenty- 
five members; also one delegate for each auxiliary. 
Clerk or pastor must send list of delegates to Mrs. 
Virginia H. Franklin, 1535 Germania Drive, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
* * 


WANTED 


Fifty to one hundred copies of either Church 
Harmonies, Hymns of the Church, Sunday School 
Hymnal or Service and Song, for missionary pur- 
poses. W. G. Price, State Superintendent Kansas 
Churches, Junction City, Kansas. 


* 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Reappointed Rev. Edgar R. Walker as chairman, 
and Rev. Carl A. Hempel as secretary for the next 
year. 

Noted acceptance by Maine (under date of May 
7) of transfer of Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver. 

Noted withdrawal of application for ordination 
by E. Hartwell Daley. 

Accepted Rey. Carleton M. Fisher on transfer 
from Maine. 

Authorized ordination of Henry H. Schooley; ap- 
pointed Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., to confer 
fellowship. 

Dual fellowship granted to Rev. Hazel Rogers 
Gredler and Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D. 

Final meeting before the summer recess will be 
held at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, 
June 22, at 1.30 p. m. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

May 25, 1937. 


Obituary 


Francis B. Wadleigh 


Francis B. Wadleigh, seventy-seven, for many 
years a resident of Arlington, Mass., died May 26 in 
Concord, N. H., where he had gone for a visit. Mr. 
Wadleigh had been an invalid for several years. His 
wife, Mrs. Nellie C. (Marston) Wadleigh, died three 
months ago. 

Mr. Wadleigh, before he retired about two years 
ago, was head of Wadleigh and Company, Boston, 
dealers in mill remnants. He was a member of Hiram 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and Menotomy Royal Arch 
Chapter, serving as treasurer of the chapter for more 
than thirty years. He also was a member of the First 
Universalist Church of Arlington. 

Funeral services were held May 28 in the First 
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Universalist Church, Arlington, with Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, the minister, officiating, assisted by Rev. 
Rubens Rea Hadley of Sterling, a former minister. 
Burial was in Mount Pleasant Cemetery, Arlington. 


Mrs. Okel Price Fralick 


Mrs. May (Earll) Fralick died in Albany, N. Y., 
on May 15, 1987. She was born March 22, 1869, at 
Syracuse, N. Y., of the fourth generation of an old 
Central New York Universalist family. She was a 
graduate of Cornell University and of the Oswego 
Normal School. She taught for years both before and 
after her marriage. 

She leaves her husband, Okel Price Fralick, her 
children, Elizabeth, Avis Yvonne and Earll Price 
Fralick, and two sisters, Rev. Irene Earll of Hartford, 
Conn., and Mrs. Eva (EKarll) Furlong of Plymouth, 
N. H. Rev. Kenneth Welles of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church conducted brief services at the 
Tebbutt Funeral Parlors in Albany, followed by com- 
mittal to the Gardner Earl Memorial Crematory 
in Troy, N. Y. 


Mrs. W. B. Matthews 


In the death of Mrs. W. B. Matthews on May 14, 
1937, the People’s Church of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has lost a loyal and faithful member, the board of 
management a devoted chairman, and the Women’s 
Guild an efficient treasurer. 

Mrs. Matthews was born in Lisbon, Mich., but has 
lived in Grand Rapids since 1891, where she taught in 
the public schools for twenty years. 

She was united in marriage in 1893 to Dr. W. B,. 
Matthews. She was active in educational and civic 
affairs and was past president of the Grand Rapids 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She was a member of 
the Ladies’ Literary Club and of the West Side 
Ladies’ Literary Club. For many years she was 
president of the Grand Rapids Ethical Society and 
for over twenty years she was affiliated with the 
People’s Church and an active worker in the church 
for much of this time. At the time of her death she 
was chairman of the board of trustees. Her place 
cannot be adequately filled, but her devotion and 
faithfulness can be an inspiration to all and cause 
us to consecrate ourselves anew to a more devoted 
service. ; 

Besides her husband, she is survived by one daugh- 
ter, Gladys E. Matthews. 

Funeral services were held on Sunday morning, 
May 16, in the People’s Church, with Rev. James W. 
Hailwood officiating, and interment was at the 
Riverside Cemetery in Hastings. 


Mrs. Cora C. Fisher 


Mrs. Cora C. (Mann) Fisher, aged seventy-three, a 
member of the First Universalist Church of Leom- 
inster, Mass., died May 17 at the Leominster Home 
for Old Ladies, 16 Pearl Street. Mrs. Fisher was 
born in Sears, Vermont, but spent most of her life 
in Leominster. Rev. Helene Ulrich, pastor of the 
Leominster church, conducted the funeral service 
and the Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt, pastor of the Brattle- 
boro Federated Church, took charge of the commit- 
tal service in the cemetery at Brattleboro, Vt. 
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opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street | 

i} 

Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold | 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with) Bath .. 0 260 sce se 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 | 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. RB. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


Customer: “But surely you don’t sell 
these watches at $1.00 each?”’ 

Jeweler: ‘‘Oh, yes, madam.” 

Customer: “But they must cost that 
to make.” 

Jeweler: ‘They do, madam.” 

Customer: ‘‘Then how do you make a 
profit?” 

Jeweler: “Repairing them.”—Christian 
Union Herald. 

* * 

A Frenchman went to London to learn 
the language and soon got into difficulties 
with his pronunciation, especially with the 
group comprising ‘‘though,” “plough,” and 
“rough.”’ When the film of ‘‘Cavalcade”’ 
began its run and one newspaper was 
headed “‘Cavalcade Pronounced Success,” 
the Frenchman went back home.—Exz- 
change. 

* * 

Brown: “‘Your wife is a very systematic 
woman, isn’t she?”’ 

Jones: ‘Yes, very. She works on the 
theory that you can find whatever you 
want when you don’t want it by looking 
where it wouldn’t be if you did want it.”-— 
Weekly News. (Auckland, N. Z.) 

* * 


Country Gentleman: “Here, hold my 
horse a minute, will you?” 

Senator from Kentucky: ‘Sir, I am a 
member of Congress.” 

C. G.: “That’s all right, I’ll trust you.””— 
Exchange. 

ee ae 

Mother (to small son); ‘“Now, Johnnie, 
you can’t have the hammer to play with. 
You'll hit your fingers.” 

Johnnie: ‘““No, I won’t, Mummie. Doris 
is going to hold the nails.’””-— Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

* * 

Motorist (to man he just ran over): 
“Hey, look out back there!”’ 

Defeated Soul: ‘‘What’s the matter, 
y’ain’t comin’ back, are ya?’’—The Earth 
Mover. 

* * 

“T turned the way I signaled,”’ said the 
lady, indignantly, after the crash. 

“T know it,’”’ retorted the man, “that’s 
what fooled me.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

Wife (looking over travel folders): 
“Why not take an ocean cruise, dear?” 

Husband: “Hm-m, beggars can’t be 
cruisers.’”’— Windsor Star. 

* * 

“Ts that hair tonic any good?”’ 

“Say, I spilled some of it on my comb 
last week and now it’s a brush.’’—Capper’s 
Weekly. 

* * 

Sailor: “Honey, I’ve brought something 
for the one I love best. Guess what?” 

“A box of cigars.’”’—The Leatherneck. 

* * 
“Do you like saxophone music?” 
“T’ve never heard any.’’—E xchange. 


Antiphonal 
Readings... 


” Free Worship «cist 


Great Literature Used to Evoke a Religious Mood 


“T congratulate you on the splendid collection, 
Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship. It 
is time our Protestant Church turned to such a col- 
lection for the enrichment of the worship services. 
While of course I would not. deny that the Psalms 
and certain other portions of the Scripture have a 
beauty and vitality which we can ill afford to lose, 
I am conscious also of the limitations of such ma- 
terial for purposes of modern inspiration. Your 
own selection from the treasures of all ages supplies 
a real need, and the valuable indexes give the book 
a flexibility of use which doubles its value.” 


—Prof. Albert E. Bailey, author of ““The 
Gospel in Art,” ‘The Use of Art in 
Religious Education,” “Religion in Art 
Series,’ “The Life of Christ,’ “Christ 
in Recent Art.” Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 


‘Price $1.00 each 


In lots of 25, 90 cents 50 or more, 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


